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THE LITURGY IN THE PARISH 


HAT the 
liturgy, and more especially the Sunday Mass, constitutes an im- 
portant element in the round of parish work is beyond doubt, and 
no one de facto questions the fact. But it is another matter to inquire 
what precise role the liturgy ought to play in parish life: whether 
it is only one task among others, whether it looms large like a soli- 
tary mountain summit, or whether perhaps it is meant to be the 
unifying center of all parish activity. 

Parish work today is highly complex. The different age groups, 
the individual states of life, the sick, the poor, all demand specialized 
attention, the lapsed and indifferent as well as the non-Catholics 
within the parish boundaries must not be forgotten, and from afar 
the voice of the missions demands a hearing. Thus the Sunday divine 
service appears to be no more than a small part of an overloaded 
program. 

Such a view of things seems not only to be held by some, but 
would seem also to be theologically beyond reproach. For when the 
question is asked about the purpose and task of the Church, our 
catechisms have unanimously been ready with the answer: the 
Church was founded in order to lead men to eternal happiness. That 
obviously means: the work of Church, priest and parish must be 
totally directed to conduct men to their eternal goal— by what- 
ever paths bring us closer to that goal. And this of course is achieved 
if children are baptized and adults are kept on the right path, if 
the wavering are strengthened and the straying are sought out, if 
the fortifying grace of the sacraments is unlocked to all, if, in short, 
God’s commandments are proclaimed to and obeyed by the people ; 
and assisting at Mass on Sundays and holy days is one of those com- 
mandments that must be fulfilled. 

The pastor of souls who is guided by this train of thought will put 
forth every effort in the care of his flock. He strives to become all 
things to all men, and the desire to save souls often leads him to 
attempt almost the impossible. The word of God is announced in 
season and out, he is tireless in the confessional, tireless in his devo- 
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tion to the sick, and the growing number of holy Communions is the 
greatest joy of his priestly heart. It would seem that no more noble 
concept or more perfect fulfilment of the priestly ideal is possible. 

And yet a criticism must be raised. In such a case attention is 
focused almost entirely on the individual and on individuals. The 
parish, the community of the Church is only an outer frame, not 
much more than a geographical boundary within which pastoral work 
is accomplished — just as a community hall or auditorium constitute 
the framework for specific pastoral tasks. Such an exercise of pas- 
toral care never really brings the faithful here on earth together 
into a community. Each one goes his own way through the multiple 
shadows of earthly existence —until time is converted for him 
into eternity. It is, one might say, only in the after-life, when this 
world’s boundary has been crossed, that God’s chosen ones find 
mutual fellowship in God’s eternal praise. 

No injustice is done to the centuries in which the understanding 
of the Church as the Mystical Body was largely obscured, if we 
say that the outlook described above influenced their concept and 
exercise of pastoral care. They were the centuries in which the idea 
of a happy death stood in the foreground of the spiritual life and 
of pastoral work. To prepare the faithful for their hour of death, 
that seemed to constitute the sole pastoral task. The thought of death 
should accompany them through life, and the possibility of a sudden 
and unprepared death should preserve them from sin. The dance 
of death, the figure of the grim reaper who wrests the king from his 
throne and the farmer from his plow, the child from the embrace of 
its mother and the bride from the bridegroom, was for a long time 
a favorite theme of pictorial art. And among the various confraterni- 
ties which began to flourish from the end of the middle ages, the 
Confraternity of a Happy Death was for centuries especially en- 
couraged and exercised the greatest attraction for the faithful. 

It would be foolish to doubt that in this fashion immeasurable 
good was accomplished, and that, in fact, under the circumstances 
something better was often not possible. And it would be equally 
foolish to think that “Memento mori” is superfluous in any age. 
Nevertheless, placing these ideas unduly in the foreground will re- 
sult in overlooking an important task of pastoral care —- a task which 
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however can be recognized as such only through a stronger aware- 
ness that in the work of salvation the Church comes first and then 
only the individual; first comes the visible community of the re- 
deemed here on earth, and only then and in it the individual Chris- 
tian. For the latter is reborn from the maternal womb of the Church 
and thereby becomes a member of the household of God and a citizen 
of heaven, and as a living stone is built into the spiritual edifice and 
into the priestly people of God which is called to “offer spiritual sacri- 
fices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ” (1 Pet. 2:5). 

Christ the Lord certainly intended His Church here on earth to 
be a social organism. A number of parables clearly indicate as much. 
Though the kingdom of God can reach fulfilment only at the end 
of time, it must begin in time here on earth. Here the true Vine must 
spread out its branches and course through them with its own life; 
here the mustard seed must grow into a tree; here the leaven must 
penetrate and transform the mass. And here on earth too already 
God must be worshipped by His true adorers who worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. Nor should this adoration be offered merely by 
the individual who from his little chamber prays to the Father in 
heaven ; for this very purpose too the common Table was instituted 
at which God’s family should assemble in order to continue through 
all ages that giving of thanks which the Lord Himself began at the 
Last Supper. 

The Eucharist is for all time the true gathering place of God’s 
people. Here the Church as Church becomes visible. “Thy people,” 
“Thy holy people,” “Thy family,” “Thy Church” — so the Church 
calls herselfin the prayers of the Mass. This Church therefore is not 
a vague, ideal Church existing above and remote from earthly 
realities ; she is in the first place the community of the faithful who 
are here and now assembled, but embedded of course in the uni- 
versal Church which, under her lawful shepherds, is extended over 
the whole earth. And this community is most intimately bound to- 
gether by holy Communion, when all approach the same Table and 
eat of the same Bread which is the body of the Lord. 

A Russian Orthodox theologian, Nicolas Afanasiev, some time 
ago stressed this community-building aspect of the Eucharist to such 
an extent that he simply identified Eucharist and Church: “Where 
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there is the Eucharist, there is the Church, and vice versa.” He 
thereby arrived at the extreme conclusion that the Church was com- 
pleted only with the first eucharistic celebration of the faithful after 
Pentecost, and also that it is a departure from the original ideal and 
a distortion of the idea of Church if the flock subject to a given 
bishop no longer coincides with the one eucharistic congregation.' 

His thesis fails to recognize that besides the Eucharist as a com- 
munity-forming force there exists also the hierarchical power of 
jurisdiction which by its very nature must have a greater extension 
than the eucharistic community, since the size of the latter according 
to its institution is meant to approximate more or less that of a 
group at a common meal. The piece of bread, the cup of wine, the 
dialogue of prayer, the eating of the sacred Food from the one 
Table —all these elements deriving from the institution of the 
Eucharist show that the Church is indeed realized in fullest degree 
in the eucharistic celebration, but always in a spatially limited man- 
ner. The parish, the assembled local community with its pastor, is 
therefore the immediate ideal framework in which the Eucharist is 
celebrated and in which the Church can be realized. 

And inversely, the liturgical celebration on Sunday is the climax 
in which all parish life is summarized and restored to its ultimate 
significance. It is an encouraging sign of true religious renewal 
that this idea is again coming to life in our own day. In the new 
German catechism there occur the important sentences: “The eu- 
charistic worship of God is the most sacred obligation of the Church 
. . . The faithful should take part in its celebration by praying and 
offering with the Church; by baptism they have been called and em- 
powered to do so.” 

Basically this says the same as what is stated, from another point 
of view, in St. Thomas’ Summa (III, Suppl., 37, 2): viz., that the 
power of holy orders is intended either for the consecration of the 
Eucharist (as in the case of priestly ordination) or for the service 
of the Eucharist (as in the case of the orders that lead to the priest- 
hood). 

That the Christian people committed to the priestly pastoral care 


* Cf. B. Schultze, “Eucharistie und Kirche in der russischen Theologie der 
Gegenwart,” in Zeitschrift f. kath. Theologie 77 (1955), 257-300. 
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of the pastor celebrate the Sacrifice of the New Covenant together 
with him on Sundays and holy days in a worthy fashion and with 
joyous hearts, that they thereby re-direct their daily existence, their 
efforts and struggles in Christ to their ultimate source and thus lead 
creation home to its Creator —that is the crown and the greatest 
glory of all pastoral effort. Care for the individual and especially 
concern for the hour of death is not thereby rendered superfluous ; 
but it becomes evident that even our earthly life should not be an 
uneasy game between sin and grace in which the individual wavers 
between good and evil, and between God’s love and God’s hatred, 
in the hope of being caught up at the last hour by God’s mercy. 
Rather, as children of Holy Church we are called to walk in the 
light, and as a priestly people, as Peter says, we are called to offer 
pleasing sacrifices to God through Christ: sacrifices that of course 
consist not merely of the Eucharist, but which in it do find their 
fullest expression. 

It is significant for the program of parochial pastoral care, that 
St. Thomas in the text cited above summarizes the purpose of all 
other pastoral work to which the steps of holy orders lead in terms 
of preparing the faithful for the celebration of the Eucharist. That 
is a bold statement; and yet it has validity even for the highly com- 
plex pastoral work of a large city parish. It is obviously not meant 
in the sense in which, for instance, youth work is sometimes viewed : 
as if the priest should join in the games and organize recreation in 
order to win a greater number of young people for a general Com- 
munion. But it does mean that all instruction and preaching, all 
care for children and youth, all charity work, all pastoral work for 
the various states of life, all efforts towards Catholic formation and 
culture and all the means of publicity can have this “preparatory” 
character only if they succeed in leading the faithful to that outlook 
on life, to that attitude of faith, hope and love and that sentiment 
of gratitude to the revealing and redeeming God which like a mighty 
stream bursts forth from all hearts in the common celebration of 
the Sunday Eucharist and offers to the Father “all honor and glory.” 

Even the administration of the sacraments, and it especially, must 
fit into this plan. The Eucharist is not merely the most holy Sacra- 
ment insofar as its holiness surpasses that of all the other sacra- 
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ments; it is also the end and the fulfilment of all sacramental life. 
The fact that in the listing of the sacraments we enumerate it in 
third place is because in this case we think of its reception, that is 
of holy Communion; and Communion, according to the ancient 
Christian practice, completes the Christian initiation which was 
begun by baptism and confirmation. Even as late as the high middle 
ages, Communion was given immediately after baptism not only 
to adults but also to infants. 

But if baptism and confirmation serve as the introduction, or 
the initial “consecration” into Christian life which finds its comple- 
tion in the celebration of the Eucharist, the other sacraments too 
serve to “build up” the people of God, that is, to strengthen that 
foundation which was first laid by baptism and confirmation. The 
sacrament of penance, which is supplemented at life’s end by ex- 
treme unction, restores the disturbed order, cleanses us from sin, 
and reunites us to that plebs sancta which is called to offer the 
Sacrifice. Holy orders continues those full powers which are neces- 
sary for the ruling of the Church and for the celebration of the 
Eucharist. The sacrament of matrimony sanctifies the root-source 
from which must issue ever new members for the Church and new 
adorers of the divine Majesty. 

In the concrete community of the Church, which normally appears 
in the form of the parish, the liturgy does not therefore represent 
merely one set of tasks, however holy, among many others. The 
Sunday and holy day Eucharist constitutes nothing less than the 
goal and the ultimate meaning of all pastoral work here on earth. 
It is the prelude and the quiet overture to that worship of the 
heavenly hosts in which even from the distance of our earthly pil- 
grimage we are already allowed to take part. For in every Mass 
we are privileged to join “with the angels and archangels, with the 
thrones and dominations and with the entire heavenly host” in 
the supreme song of praise of the Thrice Holy One. 

Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 
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THE NEW CHURCHES 
OF EUROPE 


UROPE is building. A news release from 
Paris quoted in the October 4th Dubuque Witness says that this is 
one of the greatest eras of Christian building in the history of France. 
Three thousand churches have been built or restored in France since 
1949. Cardinal Verdier built over 100 in the Red Ring of Paris in 
his lifetime. Much greater is the activity in Germany. At the chan- 
cery in Cologne I was told that in the archdiocese 250 churches had 
been built in the last 10 years —25 per year. Probably this is the 
most active spot in western Europe for church building today. Italy 
is moving in the north. Turin has a plan for 50 new churches. Milan, 
on a similar plan, with 9 new churches already built last spring, is 
the farthest ahead of all the Italian cities. Switzerland is full of new 
churches. 

In all of these countries important exhibitions and congresses of 
sacred art and architecture have been held frequently in recent years. 
The sixth exhibition of sacred art is now in progress at the Modern 
Museum of Paris. The congress of sacred architecture held by Cardi- 
nal Lercaro in Bologna in September 1955 was attended by over 
500 architects, priests and others concerned with the building of the 
church. Western Europe publishes at least 12 periodicals on sacred 
art. Many books have been published in recent years on this sub- 
ject. The hierarchy has made a number of pronouncements. The 
Pope has spoken. 

Some have seen all this activity mostly as a controversy. Art is a 
difficult matter for the twentieth century. When it is transferred to 
the realm of words it is ten times more difficult. And when the al- 
ready difficult words go into controversy, reason often slips out the 
door. 

To set controversy aside, three facts become very clear. This paper 
will be an attempt to present these facts in perspective. The first has 
already been mentioned—the number of new churches is enor- 
mous. The second fact is that most of them, in fact, almost all of 
them, are modern in design. And the third: most of the new churches 
are north of the Alps and Pyrenees. 
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Why are there so many new churches in western Europe today? 
Largely because of the need created by the destruction of the war. 
Also because of the mass movement of the people to the fringe areas 
around the cities (America has this part of the problem too). Third, 
because of the movement of the displaced people, especially in Ger- 
many. And fourth, because there are some active missionary efforts 
now of considerable strength in Europe (e.g. the Mission de France). 

There is a cleavage between northern and southern countries — or 
to put it in another way, between the countries in which the Reforma- 
tion or some subsequent anti-religious movement occurred and held 
power for a long time, and the countries where Catholicism has gen- 
erally been the only religion. As far as this report goes France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland fall into the first group, Italy and Spain into 
the other. It is probably safe to say that at least 90% of the activity 
in church building in these 5 countries falls to the north of this line 
—the line drawn at the Pyrenees and the Alps. Of the remaining 
10% most is in Italy. Spain hardly enters the list. So much for the 
location of the new churches. 

What about style? On the same lines again: To the north, modern, 
and by a landslide. To the south, a battle in Italy; no battle allowed 
in Spain. 

In broad terms, where new churches have been built, they are 
modern. The battle of the styles is over in Europe. That was fought 
20 or 30 years ago. The full force of this only dawned on me when 
I got back to the United States. It would not be so significant if there 
were not so many churches being built in Europe today. The com- 
plete predominance of modern design in such large numbers is the 
whole point. 

This is no sporadic movement. It is a great cultural change occur- 
ring with the unanimity that always characterizes such a movement. 
I am speaking now only of main lines — and well aware of the dif- 
ferences and weaknesseg that appear as soon as one descends to 
particular cases. But that there should be such unanimity in the 
main tendencies is an unmistakable sign of cultural validity. This is 
of enormous consequence. 

I think there is another sign that points the same way. I believe 
I am right in saying that for several decades now no one in Europe or 
America has published an architectural “how-to-do-it” book that 
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was based on the old styles. (If there have been one or two they have 
certainly gotten a very quiet reception.) This was by no means the 
case in the first part of this century or in the nineteenth. 

To be sure I did not see all the churches. I saw a good many in 
about 150 towns and villages of Italy, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and Spain. I contacted men who could give me the story — archi- 
tects, writers, editors of the sacred art periodicals, the chanceries, 
Catholic news agencies, and talked to the people. I saw Cardinal 
Costantini, who has written on sacred art, the late Archbishop Cos- 
tantini, head of the Pontifical Commission for Sacred Art in Italy, 
and Cardinal Lercaro, who is waging the fight for the Church on 
every front in Bologna. 

To look briefly at the situation in each of the five countries: 

Comparatively speaking, there are not many new churches in 
Italy. In a country of many old churches they might seem to be less 
needed than in other lands. However there is an acute need in some 
of the larger cities where a considerable population increase has 
settled in a wide ring around the old centers. 

In general the Italian architects are ready to build modern churches 
suited to the needs of the times. Italy possibly has more architects of 
first rank than any other country in western Europe today. They 
have the technical ability —— as shown in their secular work. They 
have an interest in contemporary design in church building (as evi- 
denced in conversations with them in one case after another). But 
they are not encouraged by many of the clergy, and there is a lack of 
theological guidance which makes itself felt in stale plans of ancient 
vintage with modern trappings. Details and forms are contemporary 
but the plans are often old. And this kills the development of a true 
sacred architecture. The plans are not bad because they are old, but 
because they are dead. They are not born of the just demands and 
real problems of the Church in Italy today. 

There is a further complication. In Italy the issue between the old 
styles and modern is not clear. Consequently eclecticism is rife — 
sometimes of Renaissance origins, often of Baroque, and sometimes 
of modern. 

There is still, for example, the multiplicity of altars in parish 
churches. Why? Are there so many priests in these parishes — when 
other places have no priests —or are they the old Baroque shrine- 
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altars mainly for special devotions so common in Italy and Spain? 
Why are so many of the new churches so fussy and complicated in 
plan? Why does a new book Italian Architecture Today, which 
shows the work of 99 leading architects of Italy, not show a single 
new church? And why does a new issue of Fede e Arte which shows 
the new churches of 74 Italian architects and engineers only contain 
two architects’ names which also appear among the 99 of the other 
book? 

On the other hand there are bright sports in this scene. One such 
is the activity of Cardinal Lercaro of Bologna whose congress of 
sacred architecture of September 1955 has already been mentioned. 
The invitation to this was international. The most significant thing 
about it was that architects, priests and the other people concerned 
with the building of a church got together for a discussion. This is 
the first step. 

“Barclay Street”—the highly commercialized church goods 
house — probably exists everywhere in the world today, but one 
cannot resist the temptation to quote these lines from an ad in a 
European magazine of sacred art. They point another aspect of the 
problem. 

An illustration is shown of a rather dowdy altar above and at the 
side of which are festooned draperies reminiscent of the seventeenth 
century. “On the altar,” the caption runs, “one may see six shining 
brass candlesticks which hold fluorescent candles 60 centimeters 
long, and four somewhat smaller candlesticks with fluorescent can- 
dles 42 centimeters long. Those ten candleholders irradiate a mystic 
light (an illustration is shown), and at the same time provide a fine 
illumination which embellishes the altar itself. This is the first altar 
ornamented with fluorescent candles existing in the world today .. .” 
(Fede e Arte, August 1956). It is not mentioned that the substitu- 
tion of electric “candles” for wax ones is strictly forbidden by three 
rulings of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (SRC 3859, 4086, 
4097 ). The church was built in Rome. 

These are the signs in Italy today. If priest and architect can be 
brought together for a real meeting of minds, Italy has the potential 
for a sacred architecture now that would be worthy of her past. Per- 
haps in the very near future a much larger demand will arise for new 
churches in Italy. Nearly every large city is faced with a very diffi- 
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cult city-planning problem. Many of them have already adopted 
extensive regional plans for development. Others are under con- 
sideration. 

The Italian city today is a tight little knot, a small area very dense- 
ly settled in conditions that make modern life and modern transpor- 
tation hardly possible. As the ample new fringe of population is 
added to this, difficulties increase. A real solution has not yet come. 
In the small central knot are most of the churches. Whenever a 
solution is reached, the Church will be faced with a very extensive 
building problem. 

In Switzerland the Society of St. Luke, which might be called a 
cooperative union of sacred artists, is already thirty years old. Its 
membership comprises architects, painters, sculptors, and the de- 
signers of stained glass, chalices and metal work, and vestments. 
Catholics and non-Catholics are members. A yearbook is published. 
Switzerland is, so far as I know, the only country where you can get 
a guide book of the new churches. It is a publication of the St. Luke 
Society. To this group belongs the credit for practically all that has 
been accomplished in Switzerland in the churches of the last quarter 
century. 

It is quite evident that at the beginning there was comparatively 
little influence of the liturgy in planning. The move was an artistic 
one towards simplicity and dignity. It seems this gravitated towards 
the liturgy — a rather natural consequence. It was certainly helped 
by the liturgical interests of certain of the architects. 

There is no strong liturgical movement in Switzerland generally 
speaking — and so it seems doubtful whether Swiss church design 
will be able to progress much further. A certain modern academi- 
cism seems to be setting in already. The native conservatism of the 
country helps to breed this. In a recent issue of L’Art d’Eglise (1956, 
1) the director of art schools in Switzerland printed a short plea for 
an international congress of “‘ritualists and artists.” That it should be 
phrased so — “ritualists” — is revealing and symptomatic. Though 
many Swiss priests and bishops seem rather tolerant of the new art, 
or even favorable to it, I never found or heard of one Swiss ecclesias- 
tic who was actively working to provide the artists with theological 
guidance. Here it seems the theologian is following rather than guid- 
ing. This can hardly work well — or for long. 
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Leading figures in the Swiss movement are architects Herman 
Baur and Fritz Metzger. Their churches usually show the simple 
rectangular plan inherited from the basilica, although recently both 
Baur and Metzger have used other types — Baur a fan-shaped radi- 
ant plan and Metzger an oval with the altar and sanctuary off the 
shorter axis of the oval. 

Sculptor Albert Schilling has done a rather large number of good 
altars and baptismal fonts in stone. Sacramental and apocalyptic 
symbolism figures very prominently. Paul Stéckli of Stans has done 
some remarkable stained glass in some of the churches. His work 
represents a new glass technique now rather common in Switzerland 
and parts of France: a very thick glass is set, not in lead, but in re- 
inforced concrete. The larger scale of concrete and thick glass (as 
contrasted with the old thin glass and lead) makes possible a bolder 
pattern — one that seems to lend itself well to concrete buildings. 
The jeweler Meinrad Burch of Zurich has made a great number of 
fine chalices, ostensoria, etc. Sister Augustina Fliieler of Stans is an 
outstanding vestment designer. 

Last March the Germans came again into Italy as they have done 
so often before — this time with a representative exhibition of sacred 
art gathered from all over Germany. The exhibition was shown in 
the Lateran Museum and sponsored by Cardinal Frings of Cologne 
and Cardinal Wendel of Munich. An excellent catalog with a com- 
plete list of the 463 items, 50 selected illustrations, a preface by 
Romano Guardini on the subject of “the religious picture and the in- 
visible God” and a five-page article on liturgical art in Germany to- 
day was published in German and Italian. It was very successful. 
All the arts were represented. For me it was an excellent preview 
of what Germany was doing. 

In Munich the Christliche Kunst Society held an exhibition last 
spring of drawings, photos, and models of the new churches of Mu- 
nich. The characteristic note of Bavarian modern is a trend towards 
simplicity. Bavaria is still a placid easygoing country and, somewhat 
like Italy, leans toward rather Baroque (although simplified) mod- 
ern — quite different from the rest of Germany. 

The activity of Germany is feverish. A nation has come back 
from a terrific beating with unheard of speed. Probably no country 
in recent centuries has ever survived such an ordeal and built strength 
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out of weakness in 10 years time. Pastoral problems have been up- 
permost in the planning of the new churches in the Rhineland. Par- 
ticipation seems to be the keynote. Altars face people, are near them. 
At Aachen I saw a communion rail incorporated in the altar — so 
that the communion rail was only a narrower extension of the altar 
itself. “The table of the Lord” — that was plainly the meaning. The 
Official directives for church building published by the German 
hierarchy in 1947 explicitly favor an altar facing the people. 

There is a good amount of new stained glass in Germany. Many 
of the new churches are too poor for it yet; some (e.g. those of 
Schwarz) seek deliberately a more severe and restrained type of 
light. Large modern windows of simple over-all abstract pattern in 
color have been installed in the old cathedrals (as at Aachen) where 
windows were lost in the war. Representational windows in the new 
churches sometimes show too much motion — an echo perhaps of 
the restlessness of Germany today. In Cologne Dominikus Béhm 
used an entire wall of glass at St. Maria KGnigin in 1954. 

Cologne is quite proud of its new churches. The city tourist bureau 
publishes an excellent little illustrated pamphlet about them. 

In Germany there is a good deal of experimenting with new shapes 
of plans. It is quite obvious that this is an effort to bring the people 
closer to the altar. 

German churches tend to be rather cold. Some of the power com- 
plex seems to have gotten mixed up with them. Pictorially the repre- 
sentation of suffering is a major theme — for obvious reasons. One 
thing disturbed me very much in the representation of suffering in 
Germany —I thought it was a picture of unredeemed suffering. 
Perhaps I am wrong — I hope so — but that is what the picture said 
to me. 

France is a bewildering case. Most evident are a few somewhat 
extreme churches that have attracted universal attention: Vence, 
Assy, Ronchamp, Audincourt. The architecture of only one of these 
— Ronchamp — is really radical. Architecturally Assy is quite staid ; 
Vence and Audincourt rather ordinary. Painting and glass —the 
pictorial arts— are the big things here. Some is more sensational 
than good. Some is not too well integrated. Some is definitely good 
(I would pick Bazin’s glass in the baptistry at Audincourt as an ex- 
ample of this). 
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The curious thing is that Vence has come in for an immense 
amount of criticism, while Ronchamp (done about five years later 
and plainly much more radical than Vence) has received compara- 
tively little. Why? I talked about this to a number of people. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that the five years that have elapsed 
between the two churches have brought a more tolerant attitude. I 
think this is correct. Ronchamp seems to me to be more of a per- 
formance than a church. Certain elements of it are interesting in 
themselves. One thing is very clear: it was not the liturgy that in- 
spired this church. 

The Dominican Fathers Couturier and Régamey have had a lot 
to do with the quality of the new work in France. Through their pub- 
lication L’Art Sacré, they have insisted on the quality of the sacred. 
Their magazine, whatever defects it may have, represents the clearest 
and most consistent attempt in our times to think out the problem 
of the sacred in the arts. Thus far it is a real contribtuion not only 
to France, but to the whole world. Régamey’s book, Art sacré au 
XXe siécle, is part of the same effort. 

There are a good number of cases in various European countries 
where an old church has been rehabilitated, simplified and cleaned 
up. In France this has been particularly successful. The Mission de 
France has had much to do with this — and with some very good 
results. To go into such a church — usually a chapel out in the coun- 
try —is to come into the fresh air of a real renewal. In the case of 
the Mission de France it is first of all a spiritual renewal that, as a 
natural consequence, is making itself felt on the artistic plane as 
well — an ideal relationship. 

In France as in Germany many of the old churches and cathedrals 
have new stained glass, quite modern and sometimes abstract in 
character, to replace glass damaged in the war. The Romanesque 
church of La Charité sur Loire and the Gothic cathedrals of Beauvais 
and Amiens are examples of this. In some cases, as at Beauvais, new 
windows are side by side with old ones and harmonize quite well. 

The story of Spain is quickly told. It lies in the future. How soon 
is anybody’s guess. 

After the Spanish civil war the country seems to have returned — 
or better, to have been returned — pretty well to the old pattern. 
Tensions are high. The very few evidences I saw of recent churches 
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or church art are not strong. At Barcelona there was an exhibition 
of liturgical art. The influence of Montserrat was dominant, almost 
exclusive. It tends to over-intellectualize, and consequently to be 
weak in true artistic values. At Montserrat an interesting and rather 
astounding new plan for the sanctuary of the manneristic Abbey 
church is being considered. In this plan the altar would be moved 
to the front of the sanctuary and face the people. This comes in 
reality as a request made by a number of diocesan priests active in 
parochial liturgy. 

In the east, north, west, and center of Spain one can travel and 
rarely see a new church. Rarer yet a church in contemporary design. 
I found only one — and that on a postcard. Near Oviedo I also saw 
(in passing only) a church that had some timid modern features. 
I heard of another such in the same area. I did not see the south. An 
architect monk of Montserrat confirmed my general impressions. In 
Paris Fr. Cocognac, editor of L’Art Sacré, just back from a survey 
trip through Spain, did likewise. 

All over Europe there are great numbers of old churches no longer 
in use as churches. For the most part they are in out-of-the-way 
places. A population shift has sealed their fate. Some are just aban- 
doned, some in various stages of ruin (although an extensive state 
restoration program has reclaimed many of these with more or less 
success), some are secularized, some converted into museums. I saw 
a great number of these. Paradoxically, it is usually these derelicts 
that still maintain their dignity. 

On the other hand there are the old churches that are still in use 
for worship. Many, I would almost say most of these, look incredibly 
old — especially in the southern countries. Not old and venerable, 
but old and discredited. A heavy coat of dirt, the overdone decora- 
tion of sentimentality, the excess emphasis on a multitude of extra- 
liturgical devotions, the clutter— together with the sign “In the 
house of God do not spit on the floor” and “Visitors are reminded 
that this church is not a museum” (when it obviously is ) — all these 
are back of Cardinal Lercaro’s comment that the old churches do not 
speak to the young people of today. 

The new churches whatever else they may be, whatever their 
shortcomings, represent a new hope, new life. Europe at its best 
looks at the new architecture and the new arts as a means of solving 
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a pastoral problem (which is where the emphasis ought to be) and 
not as a matter of tastes. 

Certainly I was very conscious, painfully conscious, that the new 
churches left much to be desired. We are at the beginning, not at the 
peak, of an era. The action so far is mostly in the north. The genius 
largely is in the south. Italy, where so many of the cultural move- 
ments of western Europe have been born, where men know how 
to live fully and to be happy although poor, where Catholicism often 
makes a rather disappointing showing on the exterior but where 
perhaps the Catholic soul lies deeper — for something must explain 
the enormous unmatched vitality of this people —this Italy is stir- 
ring. So far the new churches of Europe tend to be clear and cold — 
like the frosty dawn of an early spring. The warm sun of Italy is still 
to come — I hope. 

Cloud Meinberg, O.S.B. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL 
fag) now,” said the king, 


“what dreamt I, and what meant my dream?” The royal wise men of 
Babylon were baffled and afraid. To interpret the dream of the distraught 
despot was in itself an effort fraught with peril. To tell a troubled man 
a dream he no longer clearly remembered was a command that not only 
taxed their ingenuity but demanded powers higher than their own. 

Gifts and gratifying honors might be the alluring rewards he offered, 
but as the sickening realization of the hopelessness of their plight grew 
sharper, the trembling men muttered to one another that soon would 
be meted out to them the punishments Nabuchodonosor had also pro- 
nounced — loss of life and all their worldly goods. What were they to 
do? 

With one accord they turned to some young Israelites, of royal or 
princely blood, “in body well formed, handsome of mien, so well versed 
and grounded and so keen of wit” that they were high in favor in this 
prosperous and pleasure-loving pagan land. Courage, too, the young men 
had. Not so long ago they had dared to refuse to soil their lips with wine 
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and meat sent them from the king’s table. “Sir,” had said Daniel their 
spokesman to the chamberlain who remonstrated with them, “be pleased 
to put us on our trial. For ten days give us nothing but pulse to eat, water 
to drink, then compare our looks with the looks of those others who have 
fed on the king’s bounty. Judge by what thou seest, and do with us what 
thou wilt.” The challenge was accepted and the confidence of the young 
men was vindicated. After that the chamberlain kept the meat and wine, 
they the beans and water. 


FAITH TRIUMPHS 
When these undaunted youths learned that the king had decreed that all 
the wise men of his court must die, they begged God to give them knowl- 
edge of the dream and to unfold to them its meaning. To prayer they 
added fasting, watching and penance: a powerful combination. In the 
morning Daniel asked to be taken into the royal presence. 

“Never wizard or sage, never diviner or prophet, that can give the 
king’s grace an answer!” Daniel began, “but there is a God in heaven, 
King Nabuchodonosor, that makes hidden things plain; he it is that hath 
sent thee warning of what must befall long hence.” And Daniel explained 
the dream. 

To his attentive listener he did more than recall and make plain some 
elusive and forgotten facts. In his words are to be found the summary of 
the book that bears his name: all earthly kingdoms pass, of God’s king- 
dom there will be no end. 


As he speaks we begin to hear the first beautiful notes of the theme 
that we can discover in every part of his book: in the five biographical 
incidents (chapters 1-5) and in the four visions (chapters 6-12), as well 
as in the stories of Susanna and Bel (chapter 13f.) that come as an ap- 
pendix at the end. This theme may be stated in two words: Faith tri- 
umphs. 


I WAS BUT THE INSTRUMENT 

In his dream the king had seen a great statue, Daniel told him. It was one 
of those huge statues Mesopotamian rulers loved so well. The head was of 
gold, the breast and arms of silver, body and thighs of bronze, partly 
of iron and partly of clay were the thick, clumsy feet. And as the king 
watched “from the mountain-side fell a stone no hands had quarried”; 
it struck the clay and metal feet and shattered them. Soon iron and clay, 
bronze, silver and fine gold fell to the ground and vanished, none knew 
whither. The stone that had broken the image into fragments grew until 
it became a great mountain, filling the earth. 
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“So much for the dream,” Daniel said. Then he explained its meaning. 
Each part of the statue represented a dynasty. The head of gold sym- 
bolized Nabuchodonosor and his kingdom. The arms and breast of silver 
represented weaker rulers who would follow, and so with each of the 
other parts. The destruction of the statue and the transformation of the 
stone into a great global mountain show that the earthly kingdoms which 
succeed one another are but finite and ephemeral while God’s kingdom, 
which transcends the limitations and vicissitudes of space and time, will 
never pass away. 

One other lesson Daniel made clear. The nearer the soul comes to 
God, the dearer is truth. To take credit for what He has done through us 
is stupidity and theft. Not to man but to God be the glory! Tersely Daniel 
pressed the point: “If the secret was disclosed to me, it was not that I 
have wisdom beyond the wont of living men; I was but the instrument 
by which the meaning of it was to be made known, and a king’s thought 
unraveled.” 

Nabuchodonosor understood. Daniel’s humble disclaiming of all 
credit was the basis of the king’s act of faith. Here, as in our lives, an- 
other’s grace seems sometimes linked with some sacrifice of our own. 
The awed king acknowledged the origin of the help Daniel received: 
“Truly your God is the God of gods and Lord of kings; he it is who 
brings hidden things to light; or how couldst thou have read the secret?” 


HIS POWER SHALL BE FOR EVER 


This vision of universal history is central in the message of the book of 
Daniel. It is expressed in four different ways in the next four chapters. 
The story of the three young men walking unharmed in the flames of the 
fiery furnace because they refused to worship the golden image of the 
king shows that the God of Israel is greater than all the gods and rulers 
of Babylon (chapter 3). Nabuchodonosor’s madness which brought 
the greatest living Eastern potentate to the level of the senseless brute 
taught him and reminds us that “the Most High is the overlord of all 
human kingship . . . there is. None that can resist his hand, and say to 
him : why hast thou done this?” (chapter 4). 

The mysterious handwriting on the wall foretelling the end of Ba- 
bylonian dominion and the king’s swift fall is a symbol of the brief 
tenure of earthly rulers and the transitory nature of all the kingdoms of 
this world (chapter 5). The story of Daniel’s escape from the lion’s den 
concludes with the king’s proclamation of the same great lesson: The 
God of Daniel is “the living and eternal God for ever: and his kingdom 
shall not be destroyed and his power shall be for ever” (chapter 6). 
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These six chapters make lively reading and with the last two chapters 
(13 and 14), are recommended as an introduction to those who do not 
know this book. 


POWER AND GLORY AND A KINGDOM 


The second part of the book (chapters 7-12) contains a series of in- 
volved visions in which the same theme of faith triumphant is expressed 
by means of obscure symbols. 

In the first vision Daniel sees four beasts: a winged lioness, a vicious 
bear, a four-headed leopard and a ferocious monster with many horns. 
Out of a stormy sea they come, they battle and they are destroyed by the 
power of “the Ancient of Days.” Then from above appears “the Son of 
Man” and we remember that it was this deprecating Aramaic title which 
our Lord took for His own and invested with so much dignity and gra- 
ciousness and divine majesty. To the Son of Man were addressed by the 
Ancient of Days the words in which the Church proclaims Christ’s king- 
ship on the last Sunday of October: 


“He gave him power and glory and a kingdom: 
And all people, tribes and tongues shall serve him, 
His power is an everlasting power that shall not be taken away: 
And his kingdom shall not »e destroyed” (7:14). 


Surely some of the men who listened to Christ’s grave words during His 
last week on earth must have remembered this Old Testament vision 
when our Savior spoke of the darkened sun and moon, the falling stars 
and distress of nations at the end of the world when “the Son of Man will 
come upen the clouds of heaven with great power and majesty” (Matt. 
24:30). Revealing studies can be made of the hundreds of times the 
words “Son of Man” occur in the Bible. Jesus chose this title to show 
men that His human nature was subject to the Father, who would estab- 
lish through Him the kingdom of which there would be no end. 

Careful readers may draw several practical lessons from this chapter. 
Let us consider two. Those who know well the letter on obedience that 
St. Ignatius sent his brothers in Portugal will be reminded of this sentence 
of the Jesuit founder: 

“ ‘Rely not on thy own prudence,’ says the holy Scripture, and even in 
worldly matters the greatest sages hold it to be part of a prudent man 
not to trust his own wisdom, especially in his own cause, in which a man 
is generally too much prejudiced to be a good judge.” 

Daniel, they will observe, was quick to guide other men and unfold 
to them God’s wishes in their regard, but he is powerless to counsel him- 
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self and unable to understand the secret workings of grace in his own 
soul. He must turn to another to have all these things explained to him. 

Another lesson may be learned by those who notice that the Son of 
Man appeared only after the four beasts were slain and all was at peace. 
They will recall the teachings of St. John of the Cross in The Ascent of 
Mount Carmel. There he shows that only the soul who is able to say 
“My house is now at rest” can attain to divine union: 

“For until the desires are lulled to sleep through the mortification of 
the sensual nature, and until at last the sensual nature is itself at rest 
from them, so that they make not war against the spirit, the soul goes not 
forth to true liberty and to the fruition of union with its Beloved.” 


CAST ALL YOUR CARE ON HIM 
When St. Jerome examined the Hebrew book of Daniel, he found that it 
closed with a richly dogmatic chapter describing the last judgment and 
the resurrection of the just (12.) The Greek version has two more chap- 
ters which he decided to include in the Vulgate and although the Protes- 
tant bibles do not contain this deutero-canonical appendix the Church 
has always held that it is inspired. In it we find new applications of the 
same courage-giving lesson that St. Peter expressed in these words: “Cast 
all your care on him for he has care for you” (1 Pet. 5:7). 

The story of the chaste Susanna (13) is a concrete example of God’s 
protection of the innocent and the power of man’s prayer. The story 
of Daniel and the dragon (14) contrasts God’s might and the weakness 
of man-made idols. With the shrewdness of a Sherlock Holmes Daniel 
unmasks the deceits of the priests of Bel, kills the great serpent and is 
rescued from a den of lions by God who never forsakes those who trust 
Him. 


A CHALLENGING BOOK 
The book of Daniel has for centuries challenged scholars. Fathers, theo- 
logians, textual critics, exegetes, historians, liturgists and artists of every 
age have studied its pages. 

In the days of the Machabees its lessons of constancy were cited with 
high praise (1 Mac. 2:59f.). In the days of St. Paul the faith it proclaims 
was held up for our emulation (Heb. 11:33f.). St. John seems to refer 
to it in his Apocalypse. The Fathers examined its mysterious messianic 
prophecies of the Son of Man (7:13f.) and the “seventy weeks” that 
were to elapse before His coming (9:24—27). 

Theologians make careful note of its teaching on the one, living God, 
the all-wise, all-powerful King of kings and Lord of heaven and earth. 
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They point out its lessons about the angels, spirits friendly to man with 
sublime, celestial powers. They show the eschatological value of its chap- 
ters: God’s kingdom on earth, the Church, is the prelude to the unend- 
ing kingdom of heaven. 

Textual critics lament that ancient texts of this book are not available. 
They find questions of authorship, date and variant readings difficult 
to answer since extant versions are a combination of Hebrew, Aramaic 
and Greek sources. Exegetes do not agree about its literary form, so 
greatly does it differ from the work of other prophets and so greatly do 
its biographical chapters differ from its chapters of apocalyptic visions. 

Historians evaluate its philosophy of history and admit the accuracy 
of many of the historical facts it contains. They identify the now almost 
forgotten kingdoms to which cryptic allusions are made. They suggest 
various historical periods (such as the persecution of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes in 168 B.c.) when the book may have been given its present 
form. 

Liturgists and artists make use of its many beautiful passages. Let us 
consider two examples: the use of the third chapter in breviary and 
missal, and the inspiration Rembrandt found in some of the book’s 
highly dramatic scenes. 


GIVE BEAUTY BACK 


There are souls who are blind to the splendor of the liturgy. For them 
the sacramental significance of the world is veiled. They fail to see that 
God’s creatures are charged with His grandeur and that through Christ 
our high priest we are meant to give “beauty, back to God, beauty’s self 
and beauty’s giver.” To open their eyes Maurice Zundel would lead 
them to “the springs of the Benedicite,” the canticle in which the three 
youths cast into the heated furnace by Nabuchodonosor (3:52-90) call 
upon the powers of heaven, the earth with its mountains, its winds and 
rains, its fishes, birds and beasts, its rulers and all its people to bless the 
Lord. 

We may ask ourselves how can a creature bless the Creator? Denis 
the Carthusian explains that there are two kinds of blessings: one is the 
blessing given by God and the Church, this is the blessing that makes 
holy, that gives gifts, that multiplies good things; the second is the bless- 
ing given by man to God, this is the giving of thanks or praise or love. 

Bossuet carries the thought still further: “The inanimate creature 
cannot see, it is seen; it cannot love, it urges us to do so; and it reminds 
us of the God it can never know. Imperfectly yet in its own way it glorifies 
the heavenly Father and to consummate its adoration, man must be its 
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mediator. Man must lend a voice, a mind, a heart burning with love to 
the visible world so that in him and through him it may love the invisible 
beauty of the Creator.” 

Lest we fail in our duty of mediatorial homage the Church has made 
the hymn of the three young men part of Sunday Lauds. So much were 
these verses once loved that some of them were recited in every Mass, 
either before or after the lesson, a tribute of praise today retained only 
in the Mass of ember Saturday in September. Early Christians made 
simple line drawings on the walls of their catacombs of the first singing 
of this canticle, bracing their faith with the example of men so sure of 
God that they could face death with song. We turn away from these fad- 
ing frescoes with fresh confidence that whatever be the form of our “trial 
by fire,” God’s mercy will not fail. 


A CONTRITE AND HUMBLED HEART 
Loving praise, humble acknowledgment of sin and unfaltering trust are 
the thoughts taken from this third chapter several times during the litur- 
gical year (cf. introit and lesson for Thursday in Passion Week, the al- 
leluia verse of Whit Saturday, the offertory of the seventh Sunday after 
Pentecost and the introit of the twentieth Sunday after Pentecost). The 
same chapter provides one of the most beautiful prayers in the missal, 
one we repeat every day. 

To offer a sacrifice to God was patently impossible for the young men 
condemned to death by Nabuchodonosor but they remembered that 
King David had said centuries earlier: “My sacrifice is a contrite spirit ; 
a contrite and humbled heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” It is this 
inward offering, this act of perfect submission found in the book of 
Daniel (3:39f.) and the book of Psalms (50:19) that we renew each day 
at the offertory of the Mass when the priest bowing low, says: “With 
a humble spirit and contrite heart may we be received by Thee, O Lord, 
and let our sacrifice be so made in Thy sight that it may please Thee, 
O Lord God.” 


NUMBER . . . WEIGH . . . DIVIDE 
When Rembrandt died in the autumn of 1669, the sad, lonely old man 
left but a single book —a copy of the Bible that had inspired so much 
of his magnificent work. His love for sacred subjects may at first seem 
surprising when we remember that Descartes, his contemporary and 
fellow townsman, had written of the men of Amsterdam: “In this vast 
city . . . everyone is so actively occupied in money making that I might 
spend my life in complete solitude.” The philosopher could have added 
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that there was also in the city a great love of freedom because the Hol- 

landers had recently thrown off the hated Spanish yoke and they liked 
to compare themselves with the children of Israel who had escaped from 
their Egyptian oppressors. Dutch actors presented biblical plays to ap- 
preciative audiences. Dutch artists found ready buyers for pictures taken 
from the Old Testament and the New. 

Rembrandt shared their affection for the Bible and he illustrated many 
of its stories for them. The book of Daniel seems to have been one of 
his (and their) favorites. The statue of the king’s dream is given to us 
with dramatic intensity in five different forms in five different drawings 
and there are several reverently beautiful portrayals of Daniel’s visions 
of the four beasts that rose out of the sea and of the two beasts that stood 
on the banks of the Ulai. 

Baltassar’s feast is another subject that he loved. The haughty gold- 
crowned king is surrounded by brilliantly costumed guests. On the table 
lie the golden vessels his father had stolen from the temple in Jerusalem. 
The king in gorgeous brocade has just started to his feet. Terror darkens 
his face as he stares uncomprehendingly at the mysterious hand which 
is tracing the strong graceful lines of fifteen Hebrew letters on the wall. 
In his guilty fright he reaches for the holy vessels, upsetting a beaker of 
wine and the blood-red liquid streams over the table. A trembling maid 
drops another pitcher of wine at the king’s feet and the floor is covered 
with its crimson contents. 

We can watch the king’s anguish deepen while Daniel with a certitude 
wholly divine, explains that the three Hebrew words MANE — THEK- 
EL—PHARES (which literally are the names of three coins whose 
American equivalents would be, a dollar, a penny and a half dollar) are 
to be understood in their root meaning of “to number,” “to weigh” and 
“to divide.” That is: “O King, God has numbered your kingdom and 
finished it. You are weighed in the balance and found wanting. Your 
kingdom will be divided by the Persians.” As we study the king’s cruel, 
pleasure-loving face we can feel only pity for the man so soon to die. 
That very night, Scripture tells us, Baltassar the Chaldean was slain 
and Darius the Mede succeeded to the kingdom. 


TO COMFORT THE SOUL WITH HOPE 
The story of Susanna was another theme from this book which Rem- 
brandt painted many times. A contrast between a picture made in 1633- 
35 and one made in 1647 illustrates the deepening spiritual insight that 
he had gained with the years. The earlier picture is characteristically 
baroque: the interest is centered in Susanna’s beauty as she prepares 
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for her bath and in the sinister expressions of the two wicked men half- 
hidden in the luxuriant foliage of the wooded garden. 

Quite different is the second picture in which the more mature Rem- 
brandt makes subtle but significant changes. He has sacrificed none of 
the intense drama but he focusses our attention on Susanna’s inner agony 
rather than on her physical beauty. Her brilliant red robe blends pleas- 
ingly with the dark greens of the shadowy garden and in her eyes we see 
innocence, fear, and the beginning of her total commitment to God as 
she cries out to the elder who threatens her that she would rather die 
than displease God. Words the Church has chosen for the second re- 
sponsory at Matins on certain days during November and which St. 
Maximus the Confessor comments on in this way: 

“There is no trouble more grievous to the soul than calumny, whether 
faith be its object or one’s manner of life. And no one can scorn it, save 
he who looks only to God, as did Susanna; for He alone is able to rescue 
in time of need, to give men satisfaction, as He did in her case, and to 
comfort the soul with hope.” 


FIGURED CROSSES 
Irish annals at the end of the eighth century begin to record the depreda- 
tions of the “foreigners” from Norway. In the first raids the great island 
monasteries of Lindisfarne and Iona were sacked. During the next fifty 
years the Vikings swooped down each spring in sleek black ships setting 
fire to convents, plundering churches and carrying away whatever bright 
treasures they fancied. 

In those dark hours the fainthearted sailed away to find more shel- 
tered homes but there were some God-trusting and talented artists who 
stayed to fix fast the courage of their people. With this intent they spent 
long hours carving lasting lessons on stone. Their masterpieces are called 
today “figured crosses,” granite monuments standing ten or twelve feet 
high, bearing on each side Bible scenes chiseled in bold relief and firm 
design. 

Perhaps one of the most perfect of these high celtic crosses stands in 
Donaghmore in Tyrone. The theme the artist chose to kindle flickering 
Irish faith was the redemption which in Gerard Manley Hopkin’s lapi- 
dary phrase is the story of mankind, “made, marred and mended, lost 
and won.” Each little picture is a proof of God’s love and announces or 
images the coming of the Savior. In the central panel on the Old Testa- 
ment side of the cross, Daniel stands in the lion’s den with arms out- 
stretched in prayer, “prefiguring” by this position Jesus on the cross 
who occupies a similar position in the crucifixion carved on the other 
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side of the weathered grey stone. The artist’s lesson is very plain: it may 
be expressed in the words of the intrepid Carmelite Edith Stein: “We 
will be saved not by human achievements but by the passion of Christ.” 
Faith triumphant in Babylon, faith victorious on the cross —can we 
find a better solution for the problems — big and little — that over- 

shadow us today? 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


THE TWO-EDGED on | 


N his paper read two years 
ago before the Catholic Theological Society of America, Fr. R. A. Mac- 
Kenzie, S.J., provisionally defined biblical theology as “the doctrine of 
God contained in Scripture, analyzed and systematized in biblical cate- 
gories.” The arrangement, he insists, “must be something suggested by 
the history of revelation itself, not by any scheme of philosophy.” He 
realized the necessity of much preliminary work, and so he admitted 
that “the ideal biblical theology . . . lies still in the future.” 

I am certain that his namesake and brother Jesuit, Fr. John McKen- 
zie, had no intention of upsetting this calculation, though I am tempted 
to say he-did. The Two-Edged Sword is a brilliant synthesis of Old Testa- 
ment doctrine, clearly and incisively presented in the categories of the 
Old Testament. Its arrangement is broadly chronological, the themes 
suggesting themselves from the progress of revelation. Those who are 
familiar with Fr. McKenzie’s many contributions to biblical studies 
know well his powers of analysis and his enviable scholarship; they will 
be delighted to see in this work also extraordinary adeptness at synthesis. 

After a review of points treated in general biblical introduction, like 
inspiration, canon, text and versions, Chapter II, “God Speaks to Man” 
(pp. 22-44), presents a splendidly convincing treatment of revelation. 
Several times in this book the author disclaims all polemic preoccupa- 
tions, and he is faithful to his promise. At the same time he demonstrates 
that the most effective apologetic is a straightforward statement of the 

*The Two-Edged Sword. An Interpretation of the Old Testament. By 


Rev. John L. McKenzie, S.J. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
1956. Pp. 317. Cloth, $4.50. 
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facts. This chapter exemplifies the point; every student of apologetics 
should study it. 

Old Testament teaching is often an implicit reaction and protest against 
the religious aberrations of Israel’s neighbors. Unless we have the back- 
ground sketched in III, “The Gods of the Semites” (pp. 45-59), we may 
miss the point of many an Old Testament passage and we certainly will 
not appreciate fully the uniqueness of Old Testament religion. 

Because the Old Testament has often been read as if it were history 
in the modern sense and consequently misunderstood, IV, “The Hebrew 
Story” (pp. 60-71), contrasts our notion of history with Hebrew story- 
telling and oral tradition. Here and elsewhere Fr. McKenzie stresses the 
fact that the Hebrews created a literary form, historical writing namely, 
which has no parallel in the ancient Semitic world. “The uniiying prin- 
ciple of the Hebrew story is the action of God in the course of human 
events” (p. 65). The common axiom, “God reveals Himself in history,” 
the author explains on the ground that the Hebrews “projected Him into 
history,” i.e., they interpreted history in the light of beliefs already held 
and validated on other grounds. 

Our dogmatic tracts De Deo Creante et Elevante and De Homine will 
profit (and can be abbreviated by the excision of obsolete views and 
superfluous details in the proof from Scripture) by incorporating V, 
“Cosmic Origins,” and VI, “Human Origins” (pp. 72-108). 

Nowhere has Catholic biblical science made greater progress in the 
past two decades than in our understanding of Genesis 1-3. This prog- 
ress Fr. McKenzie fully exploits. In the preface to this work he warns 
the reader that there is a “large admixture of the personal and the sub- 
jective in the book” (p. vii). He repeats this warning in connection with 
his exposition of the story of the fall that it “will have to be regarded 
as an educated guess” (p. 101). Genesis 3 in its original form, he argues 
with considerable persuasion, contained a polemic against the Canaanite 
myth and ritual of fertility. The reader, like this reviewer, may not be 
altogether convinced as to the specific character of the polemic, but he 
will have to admit that we must read these early chapters of Genesis, 
not as reports of traditions which go back in an unbroken line to the 
events themselves, but as inspired reconstructions, with polemic under- 
tones in some cases, of what must have happened in order to explain 
man’s present condition. 

VII, “National Origins” (pp. 109-131), shows the all-importance of 
covenant in sacred history, the consciousness of Israel’s being the chosen 
people, her response in imageless worship. The reader who has followed 
Fr. McKenzie this far will not be surprised that he does not even mention 
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esse subsistens as a possible meaning of the name Yahweh. He prefers 
Professor Albright’s suggestion, “He brings into being,” which has not, 
to my knowledge, won wide acceptance. 

VIII, “King and Prophet” (pp. 132-149), has the distinction of being 
the gloomiest in the book. Perhaps the author uses his black brush freely 
in order to point up the deep roots which the messianic hope had in the 
sad conditions of the prophets’ age. Because the monarchy did not 
establish the kingdom of God on earth, because the prophets despaired 
of human institutions (IX, “The National Welfare” pp. 150-168), be- 
cause Israel was so often little better than the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and Persians whom God used as rods to chastise His people (X, “Israel 
and the Nations” pp. 169-188), the prophets were forced — unless 
they would betray their faith in God —to look to the future: “Despair 
of men . . . is not despair of God unless one thinks God is no better 
than men; if one does, then true hope in God is not possible unless one 
despairs of men” (XI, “The Hope of the Future” pp. 189-210). 

The chapters that follow are more routine than the rest of the book, 
though consistently stimulating and filled with new insights: XII, “The 
Wisdom of the Hebrews” (pp. 211-226); XIII, “The Mystery of Ini- 
quity” (pp. 227-245), the problem of evil, especially as Jeremiah and 
Job wrestled with it, and the solution offered by the Servant of Yahweh 
in Second Isaiah; XIV, “Life and Death” (pp. 246-64), the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew notion of the afterlife and its dependence upon their 
peculiar psychology; XV, “The Prayer of the Hebrews,” the categories 
and the teaching of the Psalms. 

XVI, “The God of the Hebrews” (pp. 286-94), resumes the original 
tempo of the book: though the Old Testament knows God as mysterious 
and transcendent, He is not remote: “His concern in human affairs is 
greater than the concern of men themselves.” 

I believe that Fr. McKenzie has saved the best wine till last: XVII, 
“The Old and New” (pp. 295-308), the fulfilment of the Old Covenant 
in Christ and the Church. I wish he were more sympathetic to typology, 
though I suspect his brusque dismissal is the biblical device of negating 
one thing in order to underline what is preferable. The New Testament is 
the organic completion of the Old: “We cannot accept the idea that the 
Old Testament is a collection of clues which point to Him [Christ]; but 
it points to the ultimate fulfilment of the power and will of God for good. 
It hopes for something to which Jesus is the answer.” 

After pointing out the several ways in which the Old Testament is a 
preparation for the New, the author submits that this is still the case 
and pleads for a wider reading of the Old Testament by the laity, as “the 
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first and the indispensable commentary to the New.” “We think also 
that priests would present the Epistles and the Gospels to the faithful 
with some of the incendiary zeal of St. Paul if, like St. Paul, they were 
steeped in the Old Testament.” 

Fr. McKenzie has done more than plead. He has pointed out the way 
and offered to be our guide. One who reads The Two-Edged Sword will 
inevitably go to the Old Testament to steep himself in it, to read it with 
deeper intelligence and savor and faith than ever before. He will return 
again and again to this interpretation for further light. He will be es- 
pecially happy to observe that whenever the author seemed to be most 
daring and “rationalistic,” he was only bringing out the imperfections 
in the Old Testament in all their starkness so that God’s intervention 
would appear all the clearer and our faith might be strengthened. 

Edward P. Siegman, C.PP.S. 


FURTHER BIBLICAL AIDS 


EW Testament Ab- 
tracts.1 Last January the first experimental issues of this new biblical 
periodical appeared. One hundred and eight selected articles and book 
reviews relative to the New Testament were summarized. A second ex- 
perimental issue followed in May. The number of abstracts had risen to 
two hundred — all carefully arranged under significant headings and sub- 
headings. A handsomely printed edition had replaced the original multi- 
lithed sheets, while the excellence of its contents matched the attractive 
format. 

The response of scholars and librarians was immediate and enthusias- 
tic. Here was a review of professional calibre to sort and summarize 
the daily mounting mass of periodical literature on the New Testament. 
The Bultmann controversy, Dead Sea Scrolls study, and above all the 
biblical revival itself made such a service all the more imperative. A 
large majority of those who received the trial issues promised to support 
the venture. A need had been met, and a new publication launched; the 
first regular issue is dated November, 1956. 

Seminarians, reviewers and editors of theological magazines will find 


1 Biblical magazine published by the faculty and students of Weston Col- 
lege, Weston, Mass. Subscription, $3.00 a year. 
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New Testament Abstracts a useful reference guide, but for librarians, 
college religion teachers and professors of sacred Scripture it is next to 
indispensable. More complete in its treatment than the Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly’s survey of periodicals, it is less comprehensive than the Jn- 
ternationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebiete. 
The November issue contains two hundred abstracts of articles se- 
lected from eighty biblical journals in seven languages. Appearing three 
times yearly, fall, winter and spring, the Abstracts will serve the demand 
of the school term by a coverage of materials for the current quarter. 
Other Jesuit colleges and seminaries have promised to collaborate with 
Weston on this publication. New Testament Abstracts marks a signifi- 
cant and welcome advance for biblical studies and seminary scholarship 
in America. 
St. Maur’s Priory Mario Shaw, O.S.B. 
South Union, Ky. 


The Book of Life.2 Daniel-Rops, whose identity is now revealed by 
his publishers as Henri Petiot, has collected and edited the stories and 
explanations about the life of Christ told to his godchildren in The Book 
of Life, a sequel to his previous story of the Old Testament, The Book of 
Books, reviewed in the September issue of WorsHiIP (pp. 512f.). 

Actually the subtitle of the present book, “The Story of the New 
Testament,” is inaccurate; for it is only the story of the Gospels, merely 
touching upon the Acts of the Apostles and telling nothing of the Epistles 
or the Apocalypse. The limitation is fortunate. It gives the author an 
opportunity to present the gospel story intelligibly and inspiringly to the 
children between the ages of 10 and 14 for whom he is writing. 

After an opening chapter which pictures St. Mark speaking to a group 
of early Christians in the catacombs and explains how the Gospels came 
to be written, the gospel story itself is unfolded against a background 
of the situation and customs of Palestine and the prophecies which were 
being fulfilled. 

The plan of the book and the style are admirable. The translation 
reads well where the translator allows himself freedom of expression. 
The only jarring note is the occasional use of outdated language as in 
the sentence, “Suffer the little children to come unto Me.” This particular 
expression is not only archaic but misleading, at least to some like the 
charity campaigner who designed a poster with the legend, “Suffer, little 
children.” 


*The Story of the New Testament. Translated by Donal O’Kelly. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York. 1956. Pp. viii-154. Cloth, $3.75. 
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The illustrations, like those of the previous volume, are by Fritz 
Kredel. 
Collegeville, Minn. Leonard J. Doyle 


Christ in Prophecy.® Readers who are familiar with the first two vol- 
umes of this series, Theology of the Old Testament and History of the 
Old Testament, will know that they can expect sobriety and scholarship 
in any book by Dr. Heinisch. The author’s precise and well-considered 
exegesis of the messianic prophecies engenders a firm confidence in the 
reader or student. “Student” is probably a better word since one doesn’t 
expect these books to have many “readers” in the sense of people who 
will sit down and read them through as they would a book by Daniel- 
Rops. The verve and grace of a Daniel-Rops are necessarily lacking in 
a reference work such as this. 

Here you find the messianic prophecies of the Old Testament studied 
chronologically with a minimum of necessary etymological and histori- 
cal background. The text in each case is given and very quickly you are 
brought to the heart of the message. This objective and scholarly treat- 
ment of the much-abused (both by those of the household of the faith 
and others) messianic prophecies is a valuable addition to any Scripture 
library. 

The final chapters on the Mother of the Messiah, the fulfilment of the 
prophecies and “Christ in Type” will be appreciated for their lucidity 
and general sanity. E.g.: “In addition to the literal sense the Old Testa- 
ment contains a second, or typical sense, in numerous passages. In His 
omniscience God was able to attach a significance to persons, objects, 
and events that remained unknown to those living in pre-Christian times. 
This hidden message, one related to Christ or to His Kingdom, was not 
made known to the inspired writers themselves; it was only revealed ‘in 
the fullness of time,’ with the fulfilment of the literal sense of the perti- 
nent messianic oracle.” 

St. John’s Abbey Camillus D. Talafous, O.S.B. 


A New Testament Commentary.‘ As in the case of the previous two 
books of this title, this volume presents a series of notes prepared by 
Msgr. Knox to accompany his translation of the New Testament. The 
present work begins with St. Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy. 

*By Dr. Paul Heinisch. Translated by Rev. William G. Heidt, O.S.B. 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1956. Pp. 279. Cloth, $6.00. 


*By Msgr. Ronald Knox. Volume 3: The Later Epistles; the Apocalypse. 
Sheed and Ward, New York. 1956. Pp. ix-243. Cloth, $3.50. 
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The notes are put together in a somewhat narrative style, so as to 
cover the entire text in question; but in reality they refer only to very 
specific phrases or sentences. The author supposes, however, that the 
reader is a biblical student (not necessarily a scholar) who has specific 
problems; and he replies to the student’s needs in a very understanding 
and professional manner. One has the impression that if he were to ap- 
proach Msgr. Knox in his study and ask him about a difficulty in textual 
criticism, the Monsignor’s reply would be very much what he has written 
here. Those who hope that this will be a popular presentation or a gen- 
eral survey of the New Testament will be disappointed; but the student 
and textual critic will find it very helpful. It may be hoped that the pub- 
lishers will be able to assist them further by publishing this commentary 
in one volume, so that the frequent references to earlier passages will 
not necessitate the consultation of several books. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark.® This is the first to appear of a 
projected series of five Stonyhurst Scripture manuals on Gospels and 
Acts. “This series is intended for the use of schools, especially for those 
who enter for public examinations.” Twenty-nine pages of introduction 
give an idea of the kind of writer Mark is, his doctrine, and a general 
outline of his Gospel. No space is devoted to proving its authenticity 
as an eye-witness account. Two-thirds of each page of text is devoted 
to notes, which are not “devotional comments nor theological ones,” 
but which aim to “throw light on the conditions in which our Lord lived 
and spoke.” Father Martindale’s authorship prejudices one immediately 
in favor of the book. Thirty test questions at the end illustrate quite well 
the book’s content: e.g. “What evidence is there that Mark was writing 
for Gentile readers?” “Write notes on: the Synagogue, the Pasch, the 
Sadducees, loaves of proposition, Tyre and Sidon,” etc. 

Because the series is for students who will take the public examina- 
tions in England, the editors used the Douay version, with all the handi- 
caps such use involves, especially that of explaining in the notes that the 
translation so often differs from the Greek original, not to mention 
archaisms and obsolete meanings. One wonders whether the public ex- 
aminers would not willingly use the modern, accurate Westminster ver- 
sion if English Catholics so requested. The use of the Douay is bound 
also to prejudice Americans who might otherwise be much interested. 
St. John’s Abbey Gerald J. McMahon, O.S.B. 


*By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1956. Pp. xl-177. Cloth, $3.00. 
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Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia.® Since this is the first such biblical 
encyclopedia of both Testaments available in English, there is no ques- 
tion about its filling a need. And since its authors are competent Scrip- 
ture scholars (readers of WorsuHiP will gratefully vouch for Mother 
Sullivan!), confidence in the quality of its contents is assured. Dom 
Athanasius Miller, secretary of the Pontifical Commission for Biblical 
Studies, has contributed an introduction to the Old Testament part, as his 
predecessor in office, the late Fr. J. M. Vosté, O.P., did for the New Testa- 
ment section; and both are generous in their praise. The former stresses 
especially the “golden mean” which the authors tried to observe in choos- 
ing between the various historical and archeological theories and in 
presenting involved questions of authorship. For the work is not meant 
primarily for the biblical specialist but for “priests, students and educated 
laity” as “an arsenal in which they can quickly find reliable explanations 
of almost every subject and problem” relating to the Bible. It would seem, 
therefore, that the volume fulfils its purpose in an eminently satisfactory 
manner, and that nothing more remains for the reviewer but to urge all 
his readers to buy it. And I could wish it were as simple as that; but it 
isn’t. 

One naturally hesitates about urging as “essential” or nearly so any 
book costing twenty dollars— particularly to seminarians! For that 
sum of money, special efforts might be expected of the publishers (or 
whoever makes the decisions) to produce a volume that not only has 
good content but is arranged for reasonably easy use. An encyclopedia, 
by definition, is a handy book of reference. Here, however, the Old Tes- 
tament section has merely been bound together with the New Testament 
Encyclopedia published in 1950. This entails many and obvious incon- 
veniences. Hundreds of subjects will have to be looked up twice; in the 
New Testament part (because unrevised), there are not even cross- 
references to the Old (nor does the listing of over 700 headings prefaced 
to the New Testament, of cross-references that should have been added, 
help much: because that means looking up the same item three times) ; 
needless duplication in content merely enlarges an already bulky volume, 
etc. 

Such matters of editing and production will, we hope, not be over- 
looked in a second edition; for the volume is too worth while to be so 
handicapped. 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 

*By Rev. John E. Steinmueller and Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. 1956. Pp. xviii-1166; xvi-679; I-XIII. 
Cloth, $20.00. 
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Biblia Sacra." This edition of the Latin Vulgate, published in Rome 
and distributed in the U.S. and Canada by the Bruce Publishing Co., is 
in four pocket-sized volumes, 3% by 5% inches. Its beautifully printed, 
thin-paper text is highly legible, considerably more so than either of 
the current standard one-volume editions of the Vulgate, the Vatican 
Press edition prepared by Aloisius Gramatica and the Desclée edition 
prepared by professors of the Paris Theological Faculty and the Semi- 
nary of St. Sulpice. 

The editor has provided abundant biblical cross references and brief 
Latin headings throughout. The texts of the Vulgate Psalter and the new 
Latin Psalter appear on facing pages along with the headings (somewhat 
abbreviated) and subdivisions prepared by the professors of the Pontifi- 
cal Biblical Institute. In the New Testament the Latin Vulgate and a new 
edition of the Greek are given on facing pages; the Greek text is sup- 
plemented by brief Latin notes which explain difficult word usages and 
the like and cite manuscript variants that affect the interpretation. The 
arrangement of Books is unusual: Vol. I (Historiae) contains Genesis 
to 4 Kings; Vol II (Scriptores) , Tobias, Judith, Esther, and Job to Eccle- 
siasticus; Vol. III (Prophetae et Historiae Novissimae), the rest of the 
Old Testament; Vol. IV, the New Testament. 

St. John’s Abbey Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible.8 While it may be true that 
Catholic scholarship in English-speaking countries was disappointingly 
slow in giving us answers to some of the problems posed by the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, and more especially by its partisan popularizers, we are 
now blessed with an abundance of good commentaries both in writing 
and on the radio (cf. Msgr. John Dougherty on the Catholic Hour), 
all within the past year. Father Murphy’s is the latest book on the sub- 
ject, and for all general purposes perhaps the best — as well as the least 
expensive. It is popularization in the best sense: highly expert himself 
(he is head of the department of Semitic languages and literatures at 
the Catholic University in Washington), he presupposes no special 
knowledge of Scripture in his readers, but in slightly more than a hun- 
dred pages manages to communicate a sound over-all grasp of the 
discoveries and especially of their importance for our better understand- 

*The Clementine Vulgate, ed. G. Nolli. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee. 1955. 4 vols. Pp. xxxviii-5115. Cloth, $12.00. 


* By Rev. Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md. 1956. Pp. xii-120. Paper, $1.50. 
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ing of the New Testament. If anything, his positive approach towards 
the latter aspect may through further study prove to have been too 
optimistic in this or that detail. But that such a sympathetic attitude 
to the new discoveries characterizes the recent Catholic commentaries 
evinces a refreshing maturity of outlook. All too tragically often in the 
past, the fact that new things were said by the “wrong people,” or 
were at the outset abused for wrong polemical purposes, resulted in 
delaying our access to the truth itself. 

The entire book may be summarized briefly in the author’s own 
words: “These Qumran concepts [e.g., of light and darkness, etc.] were 
current in the world that Jesus lived in (Josephus reminds us that the 
Essenes were in every city). The striking fact is that Jesus and the New 
Testament writers met the challenge of their times and developed those 
ideas, applying them in such a way that the message of Christianity 
was expressed in current, meaningful terms. . . . The light which the 
new scrolls throw on the New Testament is a salutary reminder that 
Jesus did not speak in a vacuum, that He was very much aware of 
the religious ideas and aspirations of His contemporaries. . . . The 
most conspicuous affinity is found in the writings of St. John, next in 
certain epistles of St. Paul (Ephesians, Corinthians, Colossians), then 
in St. Matthew and St. Luke. Across the entire New Testament the 
voice of Qumran resembles the ‘still small voice’ that Elias heard. We 
can be grateful that archeology has enabled this voice to be heard, 
because far from levelling the Christian Gospel, it will by contrast show 
forth the incomparably richer message that is Christ” (pp. 77, 108). 
And we in our turn are grateful to Fr. Murphy for spelling out this 
thesis for the Catholic public in a manner that is both instructive and 
spiritually helpful. 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


TOWARDS A LIVING e..” 


HE (the Church) ga- 
thers all about her altars. . . . Solemnly she consecrates those whom 
God has called to the priestly ministry. She fortifies with new gifts of 
grace the chaste nuptials of those who are destined to found and bring 
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up a Christian family. . . . She has a further solemn blessing and invo- 
cation for those of her children who dedicate themselves to the service 
of God in the life of religious perfection (Mediator Dei, 22). 


THE FEAST OF THE HOLY FAMILY 
This feast is an appropriate occasion for priests, religious and married 
people to recall the great things which “He who is mighty has done unto 
them,” and to re-redicate their espoused life and sacred mission to the 
glory of God and His Church. 

On the steps leading up to God’s altar, the priest was mystically wedded 
to the Church to be the spiritual father of heavenly offspring, empowered 
to place Life on the altar for the nourishment of his family. At these steps 
have knelt the men and women, “that choice portion of Christ’s flock” 
(Cyprian) who surrendered themselves to God in poverty, chastity and 
obedience and “vowed virginity to God, for they share in the nuptials 
of the whole Church, nuptials in which Christ is the Bridegroom” (St. 
Augustine). At the same steps have stood bridegroom and bride to be 
“fortified with new gifts of grace,” destined to place life into the sanctu- 
ary of their home. 

Blessed steps of God’s altar that witness the growth of the Church’s 
three great families, the priestly, the religious and the conjugal! All three 
might well meditate today Guardini’s words about steps: “When we 
mount steps, it is not merely the foot that goes up, but our whole being. 
Our soul also goes up. And if we do it thoughtfully, then we anticipate 
mounting to that height where all is great and perfect — the height of 
heaven where God dwells.” 

The welfare of the Church and the conquest of the world for Christ 
the King depend — next to the grace of God — on the “mounting with 
their whole being” by all the members of this triple family of priests, 
religious and parents. 

This is indeed a day for a wholehearted dedication to Christ Jesus, the 
Author of these three holy families. “We offer to Thee, O Lord, this Sac- 
rifice of propitiation, humbly entreating that through the intercession of 
the Virgin Mother of God and blessed Joseph Thou wouldst firmly estab- 
lish our families in Thy peace and grace. Through the same Christ our 
Lord” (secret). 

But in a very special way does the Church focus her attention today 
on those of her children who by virtue of “the great sacrament” are shar- 
ing in the marvelous nuptial union of Christ and the Church: her mar- 
ried children “whose purpose is to people the earth with adorers of God 
and to fill heaven with saints” (St. Francis de Sales). Because of the 
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many serious dangers which surround them, they are in special need of 
her prayers and protection, her blessing and encouragement, lest they 
become infected by the pagan standards of this age and slip — more or 
less imperceptibly — from the sacramental center to that secularistic 
periphery which punctures the sacred bond of matrimony and jeopar- 
dizes the faith of both parents and children. 

Today the Church is determined to stir up in fathers and mothers those 
“new gifts of grace” by which she fortified them on their wedding 
day for the purpose of founding and bringing up a Christian family 
(Mediator, 22), and also “that they may keep faith with each other in 
unbroken loyalty, ever remain in peace with God, obedient to His will, 
and may live together always in mutual love” (Ritual). 

The pattern which the Church sets up for them is that of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth, theme and soul of today’s festivity. “Nothing can 
be more salutary or efficacious for Christian families to meditate upon, 
than the example of this Holy Family which embraces the perfection 
and completeness of all domestic virtues. When Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
are invoked in the home, they foster charity there, they exert a good in- 
fluence over conduct, set an example of virtue, and make more bearable 
the hardships of everyday life” (Leo XIII in today’s second nocturn). 

Needless to say, since this day is so important in the life of the parish, 
it must be properly announced, well prepared and worthily celebrated. 
“Blow the trumpet in Sion, call a solemn assembly, gather together the 
people, sanctify the Church, assemble the adults, gather together the 
little ones” (Joel 2). Altars and vestments, services and sermon must 
speak of the holiness of the sacrament of matrimony, of the dignity of 
the Christian home, of the position of parents as God’s representatives, 
and of the children, the precious treasures entrusted to fathers and moth- 
ers who by word and example must bring them up for God and prepare 
them for their temporal and eternal welfare. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

A. On Friday prior to the feast the priest(s) of the parish should visit 
the classrooms, explain to the children the meaning and spirit of the feast 
of the Holy Family, speak to them about the services of this “coming 
Sunday” tell them (children are good apostles!) to invite their parents 
to go to confession with them “tomorrow,” politely urging them to ac- 
company them to the services Sunday morning and evening. 

B. On the morning of the feast: at a convenient hour, 8 or 9 o’clock, 
a beautifully celebrated high mass (not a silent low Mass) with family 
Communion, and— God speed the day when every parish throughout 
the land will take part in it— congregational singing. 
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Recently a Catholic weekly printed “Rules given for laity’s assistance 
at high Mass” in which the compiler stated : “Sit while the choir sings the 
Gloria.” Well, St. Piux X must have frowned each time the printing press 
multiplied this sentence. Let the congregation stand while singing the 
Gloria! The Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei rightly belong 
to the people. And isn’t it high time for clergy and people, for convents 
and schools not only to “think” about it and “talk” about it, but get busy 
and “do” something about it. What a spectacle to God and His angels 
to hear an entire parish — God’s family — una voce dicentes, cry out as 
with “one voice” (preface): “Lord, have mercy, . . . We adore Thee, 
. . . We believe in Thee . . . Holy art Thou, . . . O Lamb of God, 
give us Thy peace!” 

The sermon today must be joyful, uplifting and encouraging for our 
people whose life is by no means easy and who have to swallow a great 
deal in this world of confusion. And, by the way, is there not too much 
“lamenting” and “deploring” nowadays? Bishop “deplores” parental 
delinquency, priest “laments” juvenile delinquency, school superintend- 
ent “deplores” both. Sooner or later the laity will begin to “deplore” sacer- 
dotal delinquency. 

And so much of this “lamenting” is negative, unconstructive and de- 
pressing. Why not leave lamentations to Jeremias the Prophet who knew 
how to lament and, at the same time, how to lead a perverse people back 
again to God’s paths through salutary penance? The sooner we lead our 
people back to an active, joyous participation in the fountains of life, 
the sacramental wellspring established by our Blessed Redeemer for the 
salvation of the human family — and on another foundation no man can 
build securely — the more superfluous will become all our “lamenting” 
and “deploring.” Why? Because “the active participation in the sacred 
mysteries is the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit” (St. Pius X). And who would want to “deplore” the existence and 
growth of the “true Christian spirit”! 

Our evening service here at Holy Cross consists of two parts: 1) an 
ecclesiastical engagement by a young couple and 2) the renewal of the 
marriage vows by our families. In 1942 the late Archbishop Glennon of 
St. Louis asked the writer to prepare a “form” for the ecclesiastical en- 
gagement. “In this time of war,” he said, “there are too many hasty mar- 
riages. We should tell our young people to be engaged with the blessing 
of the Church and to wait with their wedding until the war is over.” 
Words of wisdom! This is the form which Archbishop Glennon ap- 


proved: 
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In the Name of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Before almighty God and His heavenly court, and in the presence 
of the witnesses whose names are affixed to this document, we the 
undersigned promise to one another marriage in Christ. We further 
promise that by the frequent devout reception of the holy sacra- 
ments, by prayer and charity, by mutual respect and chastity we 
shall assist one another in preparing worthily for the blessed day of 
our marriage in Christ. We make this promise before the altar of 
our most holy Mother Mary. We humbly ask the Virgin Mother 
Mary to carry our promise to the throne of God and to obtain for 
us His grace and blessing. 


Most of my young people planning marriage ask to be engaged ec- 
clesiastically. It is gratifying indeed to see how this venerable custom is 
coming back in many parts of our country. Here is the plan we follow 
at Holy Cross: 

I. In the rectory, a week or so before the actual engagement: 

1) The pastor points out the purpose and spirit of the ecclesiastical 
(or canonical) engagement. 

2) He stresses the other promises, mentioned in the document: 

a) Frequent reception of the sacraments and prayer 

b) Charity 

c) Mutual respect 

d) Chastity. Four foundation stones necessary for a strong 
edifice ! 

3) He gives the couple a copy of the document, asking them to read 
it prayerfully and bring it along on the day appointed. 

Il. Before the altar of the blessed Mother (on the appointed day) : 

1) The pastor, vested in surplice and stole (pen and parish seal 
near the altar), gives a brief instruction, emphasizing once more 
what he said in the rectory. 

2) The two to be engaged read aloud their promises. 

3) They approach the altar to sign the document. 

4) Now the pastor signs it and attaches to it the parish seal. 

5) He blesses the ring (Benedictio ad omnia). 

6) The bridegroom-to-be places the ring on the finger of the bride- 
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to-be, saying: “In the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

7) Aword of congratulation and encouragement by the pastor who 
also admonishes them to make this important time of prepara- 
tion for marriage one of courtship, not shipwreck. 

8) All kneel and recite a prayer to our holy Mother Mary, asking 
for her blessing and protection. 

9) Before blessing them, the pastor reminds them to prepare a 
“Family History Book” (so much neglected today), in which 
the engagement certificate will be No. 1. 

10) If convenient, the couple may be invited to the rectory for a chat 
and a little refreshment (the greatest things our Lord did were 
done at the table!). 

C. This is the program for the evening service on the feast of the Holy 
Family: 
1) Ahymn to the Holy Family. 
2) Solemn engagement before the altar of our blessed Mother. 
3) A hymn during the procession from the altar of our Lady to 
the high altar. 
4) Reading of the epistle of the feast. Brief instruction. 
5) Now follows: 
a) The renewal of marriage vows: 
“In the presence of almighty God and His heavenly 
court, we solemnly renew the sacred promises made on 
the day of our marriage in Christ: to live together in 
fidelity, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, till death do us part. 
“We further promise to bear together, with submission 
to God’s holy will, our daily trials and tribulations, 
realizing that in God’s plan they are means for greater 
sanctification and virtue. 
“May the intercession of the most holy Mother of God 
and of St. Joseph be with us daily, so that we may cheer- 
fully strive to fulfill our mission in life, sanctify our 
home, edify our children and together with them attain 
to the eternal glory of heaven. Through Christ Thy Son 
our Lord. Amen.” 
b) The blessing upon their wedding rings. 
c) The promise of the children to their parents : 
“We, your children, promise to you, dear parents, love, 
respect and obedience, according to the example of our 
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holy Lord who went up to Nazareth and was subject to 
Mary and Joseph. May the loving-kindness of Jesus 
Christ descend upon you today and always remain with 
you. Through the same Christ Our Lord. Amen.” 
d) Blessing of parents and children by the pastor. 
6) Prayer to the Holy Family for the welfare of parish and home. 
7) Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament, and “Holy God.” 


THE CHAIR OF UNITY OCTAVE 


“Thus (by the death of the divine Victim) happily were all men sum- 
moned back from the byways leading them down to ruin and disaster, to 
be set squarely once again upon the path that leads to God” (Mediator, 
1). 

“Pray the Chair of Unity Octave, January 18-25. Pray for Unity 
daily.” This entreaty of Father Titus Cranny, S.A., national director of 
the Chair of Unity Octave deserves to find a welcome echo in every 
parish, school and home all over the world. The Octave originated with 
the Society of the Atonement, Graymoor, N. Y., in 1908. The first fruit 
of its observance was the submission and corporate reception of the then 
Anglican Society itself into the Catholic Church just about two years 
later. In December, 1909, the Octave received the sanction and blessing 
of St. Pius X, and at the annual conference of the American hierarchy 
in 1921 a resolution providing that the Octave be held throughout all the 
dioceses of the United States was unanimously adopted. 

There are two very important prayer-weeks that should be given 
wholehearted support by every parish and community: the pentecostal 
novena to the Holy Spirit, and this Unity Octave, from the feast of the 
Chair of Peter to that of the Conversion of Paul, January 18-25. Every 
one of us needs the light and guidance of the Spirit of the Lord. “Sine 
tuo numine, nihil est in homine.” Without Him I am nothing, without 
Him I can do nothing! Furthermore, every one of us must be seriously 
concerned about the realization of the Heart’s desire of our Good Shep- 
herd: “Other sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd” (John 10:16). 

I hope I am badly mistaken in saying that these two prayer-weeks are 
not at all getting the attention they deserve. Should not every Catholic 
heart be on fire at the approach of the ninth day before Pentecost and, 
united with the blessed band of the Upper Room, fervently cry to heav- 
en: Veni, Sancte Spiritus! And should there not be a holy restlessness 
within the fold when the Chair of Unity Octave comes around —a rest- 
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lessness to be re-enkindled with a far-reaching missionary spirit for the 
return of the “other” sheep (yes, “sheep” indeed, but unfortunately 
“outside”) so that they too may find rest within the one, holy, catholic 
and apostolic Church, the one and only fold of the Good Shepherd? 
“Thy kingdom come!” 

Is that the spirit, the Gospel spirit, that animates and penetrates our 
present day piety, or are we perhaps not fast moving toward a dangerous 
“novena-ism” that brings to mind the warning uttered by Karl Adam in 
his book One and Holy? 

“During this same second half of the fifteenth century, there was an 
abundance of pious works for the welfare of souls, new churches were 
built, new parishes opened, new appointments of preachers made and 
charitable institutions set up. New religious and charitable brotherhoods 
were formed, and even new devotions introduced, such as the Angelus 
and the Way of the Cross. There was more catechetical and devotional 
literature than ever. Booklets and examinations of conscience for con- 
fession, catechism tables, Bible story-books, rhymed Bibles, poor men’s 
Bibles, appeared in the service of religious instruction. Before 1518 a 
translation of the Bible into High German had run into fourteen editions 
and one in Low German into four editiors. All in all one can fairly speak 
of an increase of piety in this period. Yet it was seriously lacking in the 
inner spirit, in the living penetration of pious practices with the spirit of 
the Gospel. There was too much externalism, too much mere automatism 
and superficiality, and also far too much unhealthy emotionalism in this 
piety.” 

We know what happened. 

“Solemn Novena”! What is a solemn novena? “The miracle worker, 
the wonder worker, the one you need! Try him, he never fails. Send your 
petitions now. Kindly send an offering or donation to help us to buy 
land to expand this small mission.” “Solemn novena” — printed in bright 
red colors on large placards and carried by street cars and taxicabs. 
“Novena prayers at all the Masses”! What right have we to make the re- 
enactment of the world-redeeming Sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ the 
frame-work for “solemn novenas” to this or that saint? 

Our Holy Father says: “There are other exercises of piety which, al- 
though not strictly belonging to the sacred liturgy, are, nevertheless, of 
special import and dignity, and may be considered in a certain way to be 
an addition to the liturgical cult; they have been approved and praised 
over and over again by the Apostolic See and by the bishops” (Mediator, 
182). But he goes on to say: “However, it is necessary(!) that the spirit 
of the sacred liturgy and its directives should exercise such a salutary 
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influence on them that nothing improper be introduced nor anything un- 
worthy of the dignity of the house of God or detrimental to the sacred 
functions or opposed to solid piety” (Mediator, 184). 

We positively need a house-cleaning and a restoration of the right 
order of things. The “ivy” (good in itself!) has so covered the majestic 
“castle” that it is high time to cut some of it away. The attention of the 
faithful has been so strongly directed to “secondary” sources that the 
“primary” one is seriously suffering, as was the case before 1517. 

By all means, let approved novenas continue, but let them keep their 
proper place and remain true to their purpose: to serve as an overflow 
of an intensive sacramental life, and “since they develop(!) a deeper 
spiritual life of the faithful, they prepare(!) them to take part in sacred 
public functions with greater fruit, and they lessen the danger of liturgi- 
cal prayers becoming an empty ritualism” (Mediator, 175). In view of 
the recent reduction of octaves, but, above all, for pastoral reasons, would 
it not be advisable to reduce novenas to triduums, except the great no- 
venas for Christmas and Pentecost and, of course, the full eight days of 
the Chair of Unity Octave? And, at all times, let them be free from 
“mundane calculation.” 

At Holy Cross Parish we observe the Chair of Unity Octave in connec- 
tion with the 8 a.M. holy Mass: 

1) Before holy Mass: first stanza (daily) of the Unity Octave hymn: 

“That All Be One.” 

2) The intention “for the day” is announced with an appeal to include 

it in “this” holy Sacrifice. 

3) In the homily special mention is made of the intention: 

Jan. 18: “Return of the other sheep” 

Jan. 19: “Return of Oriental Separatists” 

Jan. 20: “Submission of Anglicans” 

Jan. 21: “Return of European Protestants” 

Jan. 22: “Catholic Unity for American Christians” 
Jan. 23: “Return of lapsed Catholics” 

Jan. 24: “Conversion of the Jews” 

Jan. 25: “Missionary conquest of the world.” 

4) After the last gospel: the respective stanza of the day is sung. 

5) Reading of the gospel of the Good Shepherd, followed by prayer. 

6) The last stanza (daily) of the excellent Octave hymn. Words and 
music of this hymn were written by the noble, liturgical-minded Father 
Arthur Ritchey, a convert from Episcopalianism, who, after the death of 
his wife, entered first Overbrook and later Kenrick Seminary (where 
we became life-long friends) to prepare for the priesthood. Realizing, 
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however, that his small children needed the care and protection of their 
father, especially during the long summer vacation, he discontinued his 
studies and joined the editorial staff of Lamp (Graymoor, N.Y.). After 
twenty years he returned to Kenrick Seminary, completed his studies, 
was ordained priest, and offered one of his first high Masses at O’Fallon, 
Mo. At it we sang the first and last stanza of his “Unity Octave hymn.” 
“That was very thoughful of you,” he remarked, as tears of joy sprang 
to his eyes. After some three or four fruitful years of ministry in Califor- 
nia he ascended to the eternal “unity” with the Good Shepherd. 

I am convinced that an intelligent, devout observance of this “Chair 
of Unity Octave” will stir up in our people a deeper love and greater 
readiness to pray and make sacrifices for the missionary apostolate so 
dear to the divine heart. 

“That all be one, O dearest Lord we pray, 
That all be drawn within Thy one true fold 
Back to Thy Church from which the wand’rers stray, 
And Thy true Faith she keeps, like saints of old. 
O bring them back, Good Shepherd of the sheep, 
And rouse the heathen nations from their sleep” (first stanza). 
Martin B. Hellriegel 


SALUTE TO LITURGICAL gee | 


T IS a distinct pleas- 
ure to congratulate the Liturgical Arts Society on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the publication of its magazine. Long before many others 
this Society was at work on the problems of sacred art in the modern 
world. In the late 1920’s a small group of persons interested in the arts 
of the Church met one evening at Portsmouth Priory. In 1928 the So- 
ciety was incorporated, and by the fall of 1931 it was ready to begin 
publication of a magazine. 

The first issue set forth as a policy the publication of material under 
the following six headings: the relation of the arts to worship; the his- 
tory of Catholic art; information on liturgical requirements; modern 
work; notes on special museum pieces or on art articles currently of- 
fered for sale (this with the hope of restoring such pieces to their proper 
use) ; bibliography on all the previous subjects. 
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The aims were broad, yet the main contribution of the Society was 
not to be a brilliant statement of aim nor a developed set of principles, 
but rather a determined resolution to serve the needs of the Church in 
the arts. That it has done so is evidenced by its steady growth and ever 
widening influence down to the present time. 

We must be grateful to all who have shared in the work of the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society, particularly to Fr. John LaFarge, S.J., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Spaeth and to all the founders. But we think these would only agree 
with us when we say that the story of Liturgical Arts has to a remark- 
able extent been the story of a man, Maurice Lavanoux, and that his 
story is mostly that he has spoken for others. 

What are the strong points of Liturgical Arts? Perhaps first honors 
should go to the consistent policy of reporting which it has always fol- 
lowed. New work, new books, new ideas, everything in sacred art, every 
place in the world where it could be found — all these came within its 
scope. That there has been a periodical of such breadth in these con- 
fused but formative years has been a great blessing. All too many others 
have seized upon this or that aspect and sawed away on a one string 
concert year after year. Liturgical Arts has been formed by the living 
action of the Church for which it reports. Its strength comes from that. 
Its weaknesses mirror the shortcomings of sacred art in the world to- 
day. 

From the first years of publication of the magazine there were articles 
on the arts in the other countries, but in 1954 a world trip of the Editor 
provided the material for a regular series of such reports which has been 
particularly fruitful. For us in the United States separated by two oceans 
from most of the countries of the world there is great need of this com- 
munication. 

In 1949 the Society sponsored a sculpture contest and exhibition that 
did much to bring contemporary sculpture before the eyes of American 
Catholics. 

On June 15, 1950, Maurice Lavanoux received a papal medal in recog- 
nition for his work for the advancement of the arts of the Church. The 
following September he received the papal blessing on the efforts of the 
Society. At the first international meeting of Catholic artists in Rome 
at the same time he successfully led the opposition to a move sponsored 
by a group of French architects and artists to have the Holy See establish 
a set of rules for artists. The principles he there stated as the basis for his 
action deserve to be recalled here: 

“We deny the necessity for a set of rules concerning sacred art. The 
difficulty, in this case, would be to state rules that would be applicable 
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in a universal sense, and we feel that any such rules would merely be 
the expression of one particular school of thought. The directives of the 
Holy Father, as expressed in the encyclical Mediator Dei, are all that is 
necessary at the present time. 

“The attack on the use of reinforced concrete and on modern tech- 
niques in construction [made by the other group] is like Don Quixote 
tilting at windmills. The world is too large, and the various needs of 
peoples in the world must be met in a normal and intelligent manner, 
based on liturgical requirements and a sense of tradition, and that is all. 

“Fanaticism, in matters of sacred art, is an attitude that can lead us 
to a decadence more sterile even than the one we are all endeavoring 
to overcome. Let us rather realize the possibilities inherent in our age 
and, to the extent of our talents as artists, endeavor to build and deco- 
rate the House of God according to the needs of the times” (Liturgical 
Arts, Nov. 1950, p. 6). 

The broad Christian spirit here shown is a testimony to the Liturgical 
Arts Society and its worth in the Christian restoration so much needed 
today. 

Lecturing on sacred art has been another contribution of the Society. 
Again Lavanoux has been the principal contributor. Lecture trips have 
been combined with many travels, both in the United States and in other 
countries. The contacts made on these trips have provided valuable ma- 
terial for the magazine. The Society has often been called on for pro- 
fessional advice on matters of church planning and decoration. 

There have been dark days —of financial straits, of castigation by 
individuals who felt it their duty to thunder from on high against the 
laymen who seemed to take liberties with the art of the Church. On the 
other hand, a good number of the members of the hierarchy and especial- 
ly Cardinal Spellman and the Apostolic Delegate have at different times 
congratulated the Society for its work. In all, in fair and stormy weather, 
Lavanoux has manifested an apostolic spirit—— never more evident than 
in his good humored reporting of this or that stormy encounter. These 
notes add zest and life to the magazine. 

The first twenty-five years have shown many accomplishments. The 
pioneering work is, to a large extent, done —not entirely, not every- 
where, but its main lines and tendencies are clear and need not be fought 
through over the whole country again. The kind of opposition these years 
have known will pass with the years to come. What perhaps is more 
needed now is a work of refinement. 

Let us hope that those unnamed benefactors who have in the past so 
generously supported Liturgical Arts will not cease the good work now. 
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The road still lies ahead. More travel for the Editor with the excellent 
contacts it brings, more fresh ideas from other lands, particularly of the 
vitality of the mission countries (as evidence in the report of the world 
tour in 1954)— these are to be hoped for. We can still learn much from 
other countries. A complete index of the past volumes of Liturgical Arts 
is another desideratum. 
To the Editor of Liturgical Arts, to all the officers and to the members 
of the Society — sincerest congratulations and “ad multos annos.” 
The Editors 


IT CAN BE DONE} 


LOT of people I know who go to 
confession more or less regularly seem to be bothered by routine: the 
same sins, the same few Our Fathers and Hail Marys for penance. They 
therefore are apt to put off receiving this sacrament. But now we have 
a pastor who evidently talked things over with his assistants and won 


them over to his way of thinking, and there have been some changes. 
To allow a little more time for spiritual advice, they have increased 
opportunities for confession: besides the regular Saturday periods, one 
or, if need be, two hear confessions every Thursday evening; and there 
is someone in the confessional every morning for half an hour before 
the two Masses. Confessional prayer cards are available in the pam- 
phlet rack. These contain an excellent “examination of conscience” in 
which one’s social duties too are given penetrating consideration, together 
with prayers before and after confession — including the seven peni- 
tential psalms. About twenty New Testaments are likewise available 
in a book case in back of church. The priests now often assign one or 
more of the psalms as part of the penance, or ask that we read a chapter 
of the Bible and meditate on it on our knees for five minutes or so. The 
reaction of the parish has been very favorable. The extra opportunities 
for confession mean a lot of additional effort for our priests who had 
an overcrowded schedule of work already; and we are sincerely grateful. 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: Rev. Josef A. 
Jungmann, S.J., author of the standard Mass of the Roman Rite and 
one of the world’s foremost scholars of the liturgy, is professor at the 
University of Innsbruck and editor of the Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie.—- Rev. Cloud Meinberg, O.S.B., head of the art depart- 
ment at St. John’s, spent the school year 1955-1956 studying old and 
new churches in Europe.— Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., co- 
author of The Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia, teaches at Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y.— Rev. Edward P. 
Siegman, C.PP.S., is the editor of The Catholic Biblical Quarterly and 
professor of Scripture at the Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington. — Monsignor Martin B. Hellriegel, pastor of Holy parish in St. 
Louis and past president of the American Liturgical Conference, is 
America’s recognized leader in pastoral liturgy. 


Our cover. Epiphany is a feast of Christ’s kingship. The drawing em- 
phasizes His kingly crown serving as a wall enclosing and protecting 
His kingly city and people. 


The American Liturgical Week will meet this year August 20-23. Its 
theme, “Liturgy and Teaching,” will probably attract a greater than 
usual national attendance, for it is a topic that recommends itself as 
vitally significant to every level and state of Catholic life. And we hope 
that the fact of its being held at St. John’s Abbey, the home of WorsHIP 
and the Liturgical Press, will serve as an added inducement. St. John’s 
sponsored the organized beginnings of the liturgical apostolate in the 
U.S., which is usually dated from the year 1925, when Fr. Virgil Michel 
launched the magazine and the Press. The Liturgical Week will also be, 
therefore, a fitting event to mark the conclusion of the Abbey’s cente- 
nary observance. 

Our sister institution, St. Benedict’s Convent and College in nearby 
St. Joseph, Minn., has generously offered to be co-host of the Week by 
accommodating the nuns who will attend. This will accordingly be an 
appropriate part of St. Benedict’s celebration of its own centenary year: 
for there is to our knowledge no other college in the country in which 
the daily living of the liturgy forms a more formative part in the stu- 
dents’ education. Of interest to many, too, will be the opportunity of 
witnessing the solemn pontifical rite of consecration of virgins, which 
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will take place in the convent chapel on the morning following the Week, 
August 24. 


The latest chapter in the story of vernacular Rituals is furnished by 
the Collectio Rituum for the predominantly Italian-speaking diocese of 
Lugano in Switzerland, approved by the SCR on November 11, 1955, 
and published in late September, 1956. First copies were passed out at 
the Assisi Congress. The Decree prefacing the volume is identical with 
that for the American Ritual, except that permission is granted for those 
parishes where French or German is spoken to use the national French 
or German Rituals. (This, together with the example of Canada, could 
prove a workable future pattern for some of the bi-lingual areas of the 
U.S.) In his elegant Latin foreword Bishop Jelmini, who was host to 
the Lugano international liturgical study meeting three years ago, makes 
some observations of general interest: 

“The use of Latin in the sacred liturgy is a tradition of great antiquity 
vigorously defended by the sacred Council of Trent against the Protestant 
reformers (Sess. XXII, ch. 8 and can. 9) and later reaffirmed against 
the Synod of Pistoia by Pope Pius VI of happy memory (Constit. Auc- 
torem fidei, prop. 33). But never has the Church employed it as a means 
of imitating the ancient ‘discipline of secrecy,’ as is plainly evident from 
the fact that for many centuries Latin was the common language of the 
whole of Europe. Even when in the course of time Latin gave way to 
the vernacular tongues, familiarity with Latin did not entirely disap- 
pear, particularly in areas like our own where the vernacular itself is 
a daughter language retaining the clear imprint of its Latin origins. The 
mysteries of the sacred liturgy and even many of its formulas still re- 
mained meaningful to the faithful, and their own frequenting of the 
sacred rites together with the catechetical instruction they received was 
fruitful in a genuine understanding of the liturgy. 

“But who can fail to notice how different the situation is today, when 
ignorance of the Latin tongue and even of religion itself has grown so 
widespread — not to mention the ever increasing number of immigrants 
arriving from other countries with a different language? As a conse- 
quence we have now reached a point where the sacred ceremonies of 
the Church are practically a closed book sealed with seven seals. 

“It would therefore seem highly desirable that at least the catechetical 
instruction contained in the liturgy itself — an instruction supplied in 
times past by other means — should once again be employed in educating 
the minds and consciences of Christians. It will, we believe, contribute 
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appreciably to this goal if some of the liturgical readings and prayers are 
recited in vernacular translation.” 


The Lugano Ritual also contributes at least a partial answer to the 
question that is still occasionaly asked, whether it is permitted to have 
a “dialogue Mass” in the vernacular: i.e., with the congregation saying 
their Ordinary parts in English, and a lector reading the Proper. One 
of its rubrics for the Mass of Burial states: “If it be a low Mass, a lector 
may read the scriptural lessons and the prayers in the vernacular, and 
some vernacular hymns may likewise be sung.” Such a “dialogue Mass,” 
for that matter, has long been taken for granted in scores of missals and 
in Mass booklets designed for congregational participation, in every 
part of the world, and has been explicitly urged by numerous bishops. 
In Germany, it is one of the normal forms of community Mass defined 
for the country by the entire hierarchy. In any given locality, in other 
words, it devolves as always upon the Bishop to determine whether such 
a practice of public worship, though legitimate in itself, is desirable and 
to be allowed. 


More discussion in recent years has centered on the legitimacy of 
reading (or chanting) the epistle and gospel aloud in the mother tongue 
in a sung Mass, immediately after they have been chanted in Latin. A 
December news release states that the Holy See has granted all French 


dioceses permission to have epistle and gospel read or sung in French, 
in addition to the Latin, at all Masses, whether low or high. We expect 
to have more details about this development in our next issue. 


Evening Masses are no longer news. But a provision added by Bishop 
Wright of Worcester, Mass., to a directive making evening Mass at 9 
P.M. Obligatory in his diocese on all holy days of obligation, deserves 
attention: “Since the spirit motivating this permission is to provide in 
maximum degree for the convenience of workers, parents are asked to 
see to it that their children attend morning Masses in accordance with 
the orderly traditions of devout families.” 


Everyone interested in promoting the liturgical apostolate was pleas- 
antly surprised when Fr. Bouyer’s Liturgical Piety became a best-seller 
almost immediately upon publication several years ago. The book wres- 
tles with some of the profoundest questions of the sacramental reenact- 
ment of Christ’s redemptive work, and even explains and praises the 
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hitherto suspect Mysterium theory of Casel; yet critics as well as general 
reader seemed to hurdle the difficulties and asked for more. It was a 
phenomenon that belied the axiomatic pessimism about a serious read- 
ing public. 

The University of Notre Dame Press followed up Bouyer with Fr. 
O’Connell’s volume on Church Building and Furnishing, which by na- 
ture of its subject had a more limited appeal. The third volume in the 
“Liturgical Studies” series has now made its appearance — The Bible 
and the Liturgy, by Fr. Jean Danielou, S.J.— and we hope it repeats 
Bouyer’s success. Like the previous volume, it consists of lectures given 
at the Notre Dame liturgical summer school. The French edition was 
already available since 1951, and many have been eagerly looking for- 
ward to this English edition, for its importance is comparable to Liturgi- 
cal Piety. 

Sacraments are signs, and the author expertly expounds the richness 
of sacramental signification as traditionally understood by the Church. 
For most of us, this amounts practically to learning a new language: for 
it opens up the patristic interpretation of scriptural typology in which 
the sacramental rites developed historically as in a matrix. But learning 
a new tongue after school-age requires determined effort, which in turn 
depends upon personal conviction of its usefulness. A more lengthy re- 
view in the February issue will take up the latter point. This preliminary 
notice merely wants to recommend the volume warmly to WoRSHIP 
readers, and to congratulate Fr. Michael Mathis, C.S.C., editor of the 
series and director of the summer school, on another significant con- 
tribution to basic liturgical literature in English. 


If a movement depends on its grass-roots strength, then the U.S. litur- 
gical apostolate has reason for optimism: for, judging from the litera- 
ture that has appeared in the past decade, nowhere has it met with more 
eager hearing than in the various family-life movements and in Catholic 
homes generally. Occasionally, some of the writing on the subject has 
been distinguished more by enthusiasm than by accuracy: cf. Fr. F. X. 
Weiser’s article in our September issue. Hence the welcome that is being 
accorded Fr. Weiser’s own booklet recently publishd by the Liturgical 
Press, Religious Customs in the Family, in which he distills in popular 
and usable fashion much of the research that went into his three volumes, 
The Christmas Book, The Easter Book and The Holyday Book. It is fast 
becoming a standard handbook, and its low price (25 cents, discount 
in lots) will encourage widest distribution. 
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A similar booklet, but treating of the liturgy on the parish level, has 
recently been issued by Pio Decimo Press: How to Make the Church 
Year a Living Reality. It offers, with some additions, the much praised 
address delivered by Msgr. Hellriegel at the National Catholic Educa- 
tion convention in St. Louis last April. In it our esteemed associate edi- 
tor summarizes in capsule form some of the material that has gone into 
the series of articles “Towards a Living Parish” which made our 1956 
volume especially noteworthy, and which is being concluded in this 
issue. 


For those who recite more of the divine office than the relatively un- 
changing Prime and Compline, but who find the usual diocesan ordinal 
too difficult to cope with, several guides are again available this year. The 
Christian Life Calendar (Bruce, $1.00) contains an ordinal both for 
Mass and the Day Hours. Directions for the latter are however in abbre- 
viated form and, for the amateur, will perhaps not dispense with the 
need of further help from “professionals.” A complete Order for Office 
and Mass 1957 has been published by Doyle and Finegan (Collegeville, 
Minn., $1.00) which includes unabbreviated directions for all the Hours. 
Technical terms are explained in an introduction, and even a suggested 
ceremonial for private recitation is offered. The same firm publishes a 
Monastic Order for Day Hours and Mass 1957 ($1.25), and an Ordinal 
for the Day Hours 1957 (50 cents), which has page references to the 
Hours of the Day of the Roman Breviary, the long-awaited new edition 
of the Latin-English Diurnal just issued by Desclée. 


Our congratulations to Treasure Chest comics for raising its already 
consistently good batting average by signing up Fr. Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
for a current series on “The Year of Our Lord.” And an admiring cheer 
to Fr. Ellard for the versatile as well as steady manner in which he 
“delivers the goods.” 


Good, Bad and Different: —“In what way are Communism and a 
Requiem Mass identical? They are identical in the rubrics which they 
follow: In both, Gloria non dicitur, Credo non dicitur, Pax non datur, 
et in fine populus dimittitur sine benedictione” (D.W. in the London 
Tablet). 

— “PRAY TOGETHER AT THE FAMILY SHRINE. At the touch 
of a finger, music and movement begin. The 15 mysteries, portrayed by 
a famous Biblical artist on the revolving doors, disappear from view . . . 
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images of Virgin Mary, Sacred Heart of Jesus, St. Anthony, St. Joseph 
and Infant of Prague and a pocket with holy water vial are revealed. 
Touch again and with the last strains of ‘Ave Maria,’ the mysteries of the 
rosary reappear. 14 stations of the cross framed around base. Truly in- 
spiring . . . designed to stimulate home prayer . . . Ivory color plas- 
tic. Deluxe 22 note Swiss music unit . . . $16.95” (from a recent Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. catalogue!). 
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CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART. By Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut. 
Translated from the German by Cecily Hastings. Edited by Maurice Lava- 
noux. Illustrations. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1956. Pp. 128. Cloth, $7.50. 


This is a book we have needed for a long time. Two prefaces introduce 
it. The first is a brief statement taken from the German edition. The 
second, by the American editor, Maurice Lavanoux, is longer and is an 
excellent preparation for the book. Then follow the three main sections 
— two of text and the last of pictures. 

The first of these discusses the potentialities of modern church art 
(including architecture) and the historical position of this art. The au- 
thor of this section, Henze, shows how the modern movement began 
in the nineteenth century, how that century was a period both of decline 
and of growth, how church art had no part in the growth at first, and 
how in the twentieth century a change and new life came about. The 
decay of the last century, he says, was principally due to what he aptly 
calls “historicism” (and what the American editor in the preface more 
descriptively calls the “nostalgia for an imagined past”). 

Modern art, the author says, is not a destructive force set to accom- 
plish the final fall of the western cultures, but a historical preservation of 
the spirit of the West. “It is the modern architects and artists who stand 


firm in tradition. . . . The historicists, on the other hand . . . have 
fled into one of history’s blind alleys.” Paradoxical — but he gives good 
proof. 


He shows how architecture is the more sure of the arts of the Church 
today, while painting and sculpture are still more or less trying to find 
themselves in the modern scene. There are some lines quite provoca- 
tive of thought on this: get rid of the nineteenth century concept of 
“art” in church, the author says, and get back to the traditional idea of 
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the sacred artist as the man who makes “all things needed in the house 
of God.” “There is scarcely any place in contemporary churches for 
the traditional type of ecclesiastical sculpture.” This is facing a basic 
truth plainly. The day of the prima donna is over. 

The discussion then moves to the patron: his importance; what he 
can and ought to do; what he cannot do and should not try; that he 
should gather all the artists he needs (architect, painter, sculptor, etc.) 
together and do this early —to all of which we can heartily agree! 

The Instruction of the Holy Office given in 1952 is well covered, ex- 
cept that the author says this document requires the man who produces 
Christian art for the church to be a Christian. As a matter of fact a care- 
ful reading of the Decree will show it does not say this. 

The section entitled “From the Basilica to the Tent of God” might 
have been omitted without harming the whole. 

The second part of the book is entitled “Church Art and the Liturgy” 
and is written by Theodor Filthaut. This is a wonderful piece of writing, 
economical of phrase, yet complete and inspiring. Well grounded in 
theology, it provides the answers to the questions the artist asks of the 
Church. Here is the guidance so much needed everywhere today. The 
pastor in charge of building a church could well give this as his instruc- 
tion to the architect and other artists whom he must guide. Bishops 
charged by the Pope with the mission of guiding and instructing the 
artists who build their churches (Mediator Dei) could well adopt these 
pages verbatim as directives for church building. Or, where such guid- 
ance is not otherwise provided, the artist himself can find in these fifteen 
pages the help he needs. 

The theology of the Church is briefly outlined; theological conclu- 
sions are drawn and applied to the arts. This is done under six headings: 
the Lord’s house, altar, sanctuary, font, porch, and pictures and statues. 
The symbolism of place so important in the tradition of the church gets 
full emphasis here. This is certainly one of the most cogent determinants 
of any sacred architecture. The point is well made that the prohibition of 
an “unusual image” (Canon 1279, 1) means “unusual” in doctrinal con- 
tent and not in style. Hierarchy of placement and the relationship be- 
tween various images in the church are well dealt with. “Sentimental 
trash” (plain words these!) “is the enemy of faith.” The freedom which 
the Church has traditionally given to her artists is emphasized. This 
thought is echoed by the American editor who contrasts the generosity 
of the writings of the Holy See itself with the “commentaries of many 
whom the mere hint of a fresh idea calls to do battle with fate.” 

One hundred twenty-seven pages of illustrations make up the rest of 
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the book. About two-thirds of the illustrations are European; the rest are 
American, mostly from the United States with a few from Mexico. 
This is perhaps the best book that America has produced on this sub- 
ject. We must be grateful for that. Yet if one compares it with a number 
of European productions we still have a long way to go. For example, 
Arthaud of France has just published La Plus Grande Aventure du 
Monde: Citeaux. Photography, texture of paper, format, type face — all 
tell one consistent story of immense reverence for the subject presented. 
Such a book conveys to a remarkable extent a visual experience of its 
subject, of the quality of that subject. We need this too — perhaps more 
than Europe does. In a book of sacred art we need it all the more. 
St. John’s Abbey Cloud Meinberg, O.S.B. 


THE MASS AND LITURGICAL REFORM. By Rev. John L. Murphy. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1956. Pp. xiv—-326. Cloth, $5.95. 

There is perhaps no pose that wins odium more quickly than that of 
the persecuted soul. Without implying that the liturgical movement in 
this country has the unhappy lot of going its way misunderstood, mis- 
represented and unappreciated, it can be said that of contemporary 
movements within the Church the liturgical movement has had greater 
difficulty in making its nature and objectives known. To some degree 
this is due to the identification in the minds of many of the liturgical 
movement with a host of sanctuary isms; ceremonial externalism, his- 
toricism, rubricism, ritual resurrectionism, aestheticism. It has also been 
identified, no less falsely, with a somewhat less undesirable ism, monas- 
ticism. Unfortunately these identifications have had some basis in litur- 
gical history, and it is this small truth which gave birth to large errors. 
Fr. Murphy’s volume will do much on the popular level toward a cor- 
rect understanding of the liturgical movement as a spiritual, pastoral, 
and parochial movement. 

With the exception of Fr. Ellard’s The Mass of the Future (recently 
revised and published under a new title, The Mass in Transition) we 
have no extended treatment in English of the nature of the liturgical 
movement, its aims and objectives, the norms of worship which demand 
and guide liturgical reform, and the problem of the vernacular. Jung- 
mann’s The Mass of the Roman Rite treats only indirectly of the majority 
of these topics. For this reason The Mass and Liturgical Reform will find 
a large audience. 

This is not a scholarly work in the sense of using primary sources. The 
author leans heavily on Jungmann, Dix, Schmidt, Durst, and the back 
issues of Worship. It is divided into three parts. The first part, “Faith 
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and the Liturgy,” defines liturgical worship, its central role in the spiritual 
mission of the Church. There is a stimulating chapter on liturgy as re- 
ligious experience which, while not treating ex professo of objective and 
subjective piety, does resolve the antagonism between them which was 
artificially constructed by the controversies during the second decade 
of this century. 

The second part, “Reform,” insists upon reform as the demand of 
life, the history of the living Church being a history of reform. One of 
the most important topics in the book is “Principles of Reform.” Pres- 
ent pastoral needs give rise to reform, not envy of past glories. How- 
ever a keen sense of history is necessary for any true reform on the 
pastoral level. This is especially true in this country where we have no 
tradition of liturgical scholarship. The specifically pastoral reasons for 
reform are treated in some detail. Perhaps more attention could have 
been given to the relationship between pastoral needs as the motive of 
reform and history as the guide of reform. It is at this point that much 
misunderstanding can arise. The problems of participation which lead 
to a demand for reform are discussed and specific suggestions are made 
as to what reforms might be made. The number of suggestions might 
stagger the reader, but they merely indicate possibilities. 

The last section is on the vernacular. Besides the usual statement of 
the problem and the standard vernacularist’s rebuttal, there is an excel- 
lent chapter on the development of language as it affects a possible 
vernacular liturgy, and an equally fine chapter situating historically the 
stand which the Council of Trent took in the matter of Latin and the 
vernacular. However it must be said that the book tends to give a sim- 
plistic view of the vernacular problem. When dealing with the vernacu- 
lar there is danger of giving simple answers to complicated problems. 
There can be little doubt about the attitude of Rome. The use of ver- 
nacular is admitted in principle in Mediator Dei. That Rome was not 
afraid to reduce this principle to practice even before Mediator Dei is 
evidenced in her liberal grants of vernacular rituals to Bavaria, Austria, 
and many missionary countries. After the appearance of the encyclical 
on liturgy the trend continued. The French ritual was approved in 1947, 
the German in 1950, and the American in 1954. The strong statements 
in favor of Latin on the part of the Holy Father and Cardinal Cicog- 
nani to delegates of Assisi need not indicate that the Holy See is now 
discouraging any further moves in the direction of vernacular. Rather, 
it would seem, it is a request that liturgists recognize the weight of the 
arguments in favor of Latin. The Holy See seems to be saying, “Solve 
the Latin problem, don’t ignore it.” All of this in no way invalidates 
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what Fr. Murphy has to say in favor of vernacular, excepting here the 
unfortunate inclusion (p. 160) of a letter, reprinted from a clerical 
journal, on the naivete of Pope St. Pius X in his liturgical judgments. 
The author argues persuasively and his arguments still stand. But the 
cause of the vernacular would have been better served if his approach 
had been more objective. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


FAITH AND PREJUDICE and Other Unpublished Sermons of Cardinal 
Newman. Edited by the Birmingham Oratory. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
1956. Pp. 128. Cloth, $2.50. 

PATRISTIC HOMILIES. Translated and edited by M. F. Toal. Henry Reg- 
nery Co., Chicago. 1956. Pp. 503. Cloth, $7.50. 

Following his conversion in 1845, Newman preached considerably 
less frequently than he had as an Anglican. All that can be found of his 
yet unpublished autograph sermons written after that date are now 
reproduced in this volume of nine sermons. Seven of them are Gospel 
homilies that he preached at the cathedral in Birmingham in the early 
spring of 1848. As such they are some of the first sermons Newman 
delivered after he had left Oxford, gone to Rome, and returned as a 
priest of the Oratory. Their topics range from “The Omnipotence of 
God the Reason for Faith and Hope” for the Fourth Sunday after 
Epiphany, to “Our Lady in the Gospel” for the Third Sunday in Lent. 
The eighth sermon was preached much later, in 1870, and is a homily on 
the parable of the unjust steward. The ninth and final was preached at 
the opening of Bishop Ullathorne’s new seminary in 1873. Here Newman 
warns of the spread and future course of infidelity, reminds his audience 
“if there ever was a time when one priest will be a spectacle to men and 
angels it is the age now opening upon us,” and offers the remedy: the 
practice of the Presence of God. 

There is a timeliness about these discourses of the great churchman 
that gives them the flavor of the early Fathers. Simplicity is their keynote 
but the old mastery of style, concrete illustration, psychological insight, 
and the use of Scripture is always present. The reader’s wish is that 
more of the Cardinal’s autograph sermons were extant. There is encour- 
agement, however, in the promise that a companion volume will soon 
appear containing a selection of some one hundred and forty of his 
sermons which were taken down at the time of delivery and later ap- 
proved or corrected by Newman. 

The purpose of the editor of Patristic Homilies is to put into the hands 
of his fellow priests the interpretations and homilies on the Sunday 
Gospels of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church as an aid to preaching. 
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The result is a great deal like the Catena Aurea of St. Thomas. For each 
Gospel — the present volume begins with Advent and goes to Quinqua- 
gesima — an exposition of the text by the Fathers is first given and then 
followed by four or five homilies of the masters. The only part that is not 
so “golden” seems to be the translation. In view of the fine work recently 
done in translating the Church Fathers, the rather literal translation 
found in the present volume leaves much to be desired. A further doubt 
not easily dispelled is whether some of the allegorical interpretations 
given by the Fathers will still be as valuable and instructive to the men 
and women who fill today’s churches as they were when first delivered 
by the men whose sanctity was undoubtedly their best sermon. But cer- 
tainly this volume and those that will follow do give us a handy source of 
reference to many important writings of the early Fathers. The priest 
who reads them will have no reason to complain that there is nothing to 
talk about on Sunday. 

St. John’s Abbey Daniel Durken, O.S.B. 


A DICTIONARY OF MARY. By Donald Attwater. P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York. 1956. Pp. viii-312. Cloth, $6.50. 


At a time when Mariology is receiving more extensive attention in 
both theology and devotion, the Dictionary of Mary gathers into one 
place the facts about our Blessed Lady that may be objects of discussion 


or interest. Both Catholics and non-Catholics will find here a handy 
reference work which explains in non-technical language the facts 
known about Mary’s life, the teachings of the Church in her regard, and 
the basic features of all the important Marian devotions and shrines 
which have appeared through the ages. 

The work does not attempt to give an exhaustive presentation of every 
possible aspect of a question. Rather, the essential elements of each sub- 
ject are set down against its historical background, in order to present 
a handy summary for the casual consultor. The author is always care- 
ful to distinguish dogma from legend, fact from supposition; and no 
article is longer than the subject requires. 

The book is printed in fine clear type, two columns to a page, with 
excellent cross-references. We are especially fortunate in having Mr. 
Attwater as its compiler, for his wide acquaintance with the Eastern 
Churches has enabled him to introduce material that would have been 
lost upon another editor. This work will be required in every library and 
parish house, and is highly recommended to all classes of general readers. 
St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 
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BREVARIUM ROMANUM ‘TOTUM?’ editio quinta post typicam. Typis 
Polyglottis Vaticanis. 1956. Pp. xcii-1900. Leather, $12.00. 


It is nearly thirty years since the Vatican Press last published a one- 
volume edition, or Totum, of the Roman Breviary. Its new 1956 edition 
is quite a remarkable piece of printing. For in a book only slightly larger 
than a single volume of the average four-volume Breviary the Vatican 
Press has provided an eminently readable and attractive edition of the 
complete Roman Breviary. That this edition, in conformity with the 
March 23, 1955, decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites simplifying 
the rubrics, also presents the full Breviary text without any of the modi- 
fications or abridgements introduced by that decree only makes the 
achievement more noteworthy. Amazing, too, is the modest price of 
$12.00 for the leather-bound, red-edged edition; the most expensive 
edition is $15.50. 

The present Totum embodies the new office of Holy Week in all its 
details, including its more meaningful titles, such as Hebdomada sancta 
and Feria VI in Passione et Morte Domini. The offices of St. Joseph the 
Worker and the Queenship of Our Lady are also given; as a consequence 
the feast of Ss. Philip and James and that of St. Angela Merici are given 
on May 11 and June 1 respectively, while the former Solemnity of St. 
Joseph with its octave has been conveniently omitted. The new office 
of St. Pius X is of course also included. 

Though the text of the divine office is conveniently arranged and 
reasonably full, it would naturally not have been feasible, in a one- 
volume Breviary, to provide either psalter or the proper with the lavish 
duplications that have become almost standard in the four-volume Ro- 
man Breviary. For the daily psalter, however, the heavier supplemen- 
tary pages bound in before the title page and at the end of the book 
compensate quite adequately. It is perhaps a sign of the times that this 
Breviary includes the New Latin Psalter without troubling to mention 
the fact on its title page. 

St. John’s Abbey Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B. 
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Liturgical Studies 


from the WUT SIAM 
NOTRE DAME PRESS 


LITURGICAL PIETY Louis Bouyer 

Bouyer has thoroughly engaged the real problem of the liturgical 
revival—a problem not solved by an ever-growing use of the vernacular, 
leaflet Missals, dialogue Masses, etc., but by a profound initiation of the 
Christian soul into the necessity and meaning of the service of worship, 
and, especially, the concorporate worship with Christ in the liturgical ex- 
tension of the redemptive act.” Theological Studies. 
1955 x-284 pages $4.75 


CHURCH BUILDING AND FURNISHING 
Reverend J. B. O’Connell 

An indispensable tool for pastor and architect—the only one-volume book 
that brings together all the official regulations governing the building, 
furnishing and decorating of Catholic Churches. This compact reference 
work contains, in an orderly and readily accessible form, the canons, rubrics 
and prescriptions concerning church architecture. The book’s many beauti- 
ful illustrations will prove of great value by demonstrating how wide is the 
range of technical solutions open to those who wish to build in accordance 
= the mind of the Church. 

1956 Xxiii-264 pages 44 illus. $5.50 


THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY Jean Danielou, S.J. 

The language of types and figures used in the liturgy is today at least as 
unknown to the majority of the faithful as is Latin. One of the foremost 
scholars of our times here gives instruction in this language, as used in 
the rites of Baptism, Confirmation, the Holy Eucharist, the meaning of the 
Lord’s Day and the great liturgical feasts, giving its sources in the Old and 
New Testaments and in the Fathers. An invaluable book for all who wish 
to understand more fully, and to lay open to others, the instruction in 
Christian living contained in the sacred liturgy. 

December, 1956. $5.25 


VIGIL SERVICE FOR ADVENT, CHRISTMASTIDE 
AND THE EPIPHANY SEASON 

Arranged and explained by Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. 
An English translation of the Latin text of Matins, prepared for religious 
who do not pray the Divine Office and for lay people who are interested 
in praying the Vigil. 
Two complete volumes will cover all the Sundays and Major Feasts of 
the Liturgical year. The present work is Part 1 of Volume 1. 
December, 1956 256 pp. Paper cover $2.50 


At All Bookstores 
University of Notre Dame Press . Notre Dame, Ind. 
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